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WM. DAVISON & CO. 


No. 104 West Lombard Street, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Fertilizing Chemicals, Dissolved Bone 
Black, Muriate of Potash, Sulph. of 
Potash, (KilNIT, Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia, Nitrate of Soda, «c. 
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To any one sending us their address, we will forward two highly important 
reports on Chemical Fertilizers; also, Formula for Crops. We will also 
furnish free of charge (at depot in brs.) enough ‘‘ Fertilizing Salt’’ for one 
acre, to be used as a top-dressing in the Spring This article is a by-product 


from another branch of our manufactory. 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 West Lombard Street. 


CRIFFITH & TURNER, 








Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, ete. 
41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 


&) Marviand Grop and Fodder Caters 


FOR?HORSE AND HAND POWER, 


Which for Capacity, Durability and ease of manage- 
ment, are un-urpassed. 


CORN SH ELUEUBRS. 
FOR HURSE OR HAND POWER, 
Particularly our Right-hand Sheller. 


THE CHAMPION RYE THRESHER, THRESHEKS AND CLEANERS, SWEEP AND 
RAILWAY HORSE-POWERS, WHEAT FANS, &c. Also, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
PLOWS AND PLOW CASTINGS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. Fertilizers of all 
kinds. A superior article of Ground Bone and material for manipulating fertilizers. FIELD 
AND GARDEN SEEDS OF ALL KINDS. ALL KINDS OF MACHINERY BUILT and 


REPAIRED BY 
GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
4i and 43 N. tes Strest, Baltimore. 
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How does Plant-food Escape from the 
Cultivated Soil? 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
I always read with interest and profit the 


reports of the Gunpowder Farmers’ Club of 


Baltimore Co., because I have been among its 
members, seen their farms, and know they are 
among the most observant farmers. 

They farm intelligently, and therefore scienti- 
fically. But it appears to me they do not claim 
enough for themselves. When a_ pretended 
scientist announces a proposition that they 
know to be erroneous, instead of characterizing 
it as too scientific, they would hit the right nail 
on the head by denouncing it as ignorance.— 
Genuine ignorance should be rebuked; genuine 
science, embraced, and applied to every human 
avocation. 

In the secretary's report of October, of the 
Gunpowder Club, it appears that excellent farmer, 
my friend, T. T. Gorsuch, remarks that some 
people carry too much science into their farming, 
provoked by some one “professing to farm scien- 
tifically who wanted his manure to fire-fang.” 

Ignorance, and not science, dictates the sudden 
burning of stable manure, whether by fire or 
internal heat. 

T. T. G. asks—“After manure is applied does 
its strength sink or evaporate?” And answers, 
“that he thinks little is lost by sinking; for 
example, in a garden where manure is used every 
year, the subsoil is as poor as anywhere else.” 
N. R. Miles thought there may be loss both 
ways; he turns under and derives benefit ; some- 
times he derives no benefit from that applied on 
the surface. T.T.G. has had “the best to do no 
good, and bad to do best,” and adds that “farmers 

rope in the dark, surrounded by mysteries.” 

his is a wise and true conclusion. 

Our advance is hastened by rays of light 
caught, here and there, by sume of the vast 
throng, and communicated to his neighbor, who 
is thus lighted further on to something else, 
which he may communicate in return. This is 
the chief process in intelligent, practical agricul- 
ture, and furnishes the foundation, light, and 
stepping-stones of the hill of scienee. 


DECEMBER, 1877. 


[New SERIES. 


Having profited from the published discussions 
of this club, I feel indebted, to the extent of my 
ability, to clear up any mystery that still “sur- 
rounds” them. I cannot dispel all, because many 
of them beset me, and I am in the dark about 
many things, where they have light. 

The interchange is the propagation of scien- 
tific truths; the development of the true practice ; 
whatever called, it is the same sure development 
of knowledge. 

As to the question whether manures “sink or 
evaporate,” the form of it and the answers lead 
me to fear that these are the only, or the chief, 
modes of loss recognized by the club. If so, 
they are in great error, for certainly these forces 
produce Jess than one-tenth of the loss. 

A question of great importance is, “By what 
means does plant food escape and become lost 
from the soil?” As to how the great body goes, 
it could hardly be a subject of doubt with any 
farmer who has ever had the fortune, or misfor- 
tune, to be caught on a plowed field during a 
heavy rainfall, where he must have seen it run- 
ning off in channels, (every furrow forming a 
rivulet,) more rapidly than a hundred men could 
put it on. 

Yet, these farmers who feel a just rye 
for ignorance, which they (doubtless in iron 
call “too much science,” seem to ignore the 
immense quantity of plant food they see annu- 
ally rushing away beneath their feet ; and ask by 
which of two unseen ways, for the most part 
imaginary, and requiring technical skill to dis- 
cover, the most plant food is lost. 

In general, the plant food, or strength of ma- 
nure, applied to a soil, is lost neither by sinking 
nor evaporation, nor by both together. 

It is said by writers of more learning than 
brains, that if we export no products, or import 
as much plant food as is absorbed in the crops 
sold off, fertility will be perpetuated. 

Exportation of Crops, Sinking or 
Evaporation. 

Here, then, we have writers, on one hand, 
ascribing ail the loss to the exportation of crops, 
and, it seems, practical farmers, on the other, 
assigning all, by implication at least, to sink- 
ing or evaporation; when in truth, it seems 
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to me, that far less than one-tenth of the loss 
results from all three of these causes together. 
This deviation of public opinion from the 
facts is the more remarkable in this: that it 
requires chemical tests and much learning to 
discover the loss by either of the causes assigned 
by writers and practical farmers, when the real 


cause, wholly overlooked by thein, that sweeps | 


away more than nine-tenths, is apparent to the 
unaided eye of common observation during 
every rainfall. 


This trait of the human mind is engendered 
by the enthusiasm of discovery. The charm that 
attends the investigation and teaching of hidden 
or mysterious phenomena, does not accompany 
the logic of self-evident truths. The philoso- 


pher could hardly expect the plaudits of the | 


learned, or of the practical farmer, for announc- 
ing that the rains rapidly wash off the dirt from 
the plowed furrows. This fact is evident to the 
“way-faring man though a fool.” Nor would 
there be much credit attached to the enunciation 
of that very first lesson in agriculture, that rain- 
water washes down plant food from the atmos- 
phere, and dissolves it from the soil, and if the 
water concentrate in channels, so as rapidly to 
escape from the surface, it will carry off dissolved 
plant food as well as solid earth. 

However ill-requited the task of pressing these 
plain matters, and however laudable the ambi- 
tion to discover and teach what is hidden from 
common observation, we should beware of that 
degree of enthusiasm which leads to the ignor- 
ing, overlooking, or excluding, or denying of 


palpable facts, for the substitution and propaga- | 


tion of feeble, obscure and doubtful causes. 

Manures containing free ammonia will lose 
some of it by exhalation; but the loss is so 
slight that advantages gained by surface appli- 
cation of even barn-yard manure, notwithstand- 
ing the tendency to wash, render it, in general, 
preferable to immediate incorporation in the 
soil. The reasons cannot here be enumerated. 
Plaster fixes volatile ammonia and prevents its 
exhalation. 

Sulphate of ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, 
lime, magnesia and sulphuric acid are never lost 
by exhalation or evaporation. 

This excludes the whole list of plant food 
except only the volatile form of nitrogen, from 
“7 loss by evaporation. 

Sinking, though sometimes a cause of loss, 
especially in lime turned under before assimila- 
tion into the soil, saves far more than it takes 
away. Ifthe land be properly cultivated it 
saves the plant food of manures applied on the 
surface. It is therefore a potent agent for 
retention of plant food. 

The best way to apply lime is in the finest 
possible state, on sod long enough preceding 
turning under for it to have disappeared from 
the surface and mingled in the soil. Then 
whether the soil be turned upside down or the 
sod turned on edge, the lime is assimilated alike 
in all parts of the soil. The lumps will remain 
on top and be turned under, in streaks or 


between the sods on edge; but they are of little | 
value, and one who essays to mingle lumpy lime | 


in the soil ought to lose it, and ought and will, 
finally, lose the soil. 


When in the sunshine water is evaporating 
from the surface, the water from beneath is 
always coming up laden with lime and other 
plant food in solution. When the water erhales, 


| the plant food is deposited: thus evaporation 
| brings up food 
| beyond the roots of plants, and sinking pre- 


that would otherwise sink 
vents its washing away from the surface. 
Exhaustion of Soiis. 


I have never seen the subject of exhaustion 
usefully, intelligently, consistently or decently 
treated in any book. Ifany person has, I should 
like to know where the book is. My heart sor- 


| rows at the prospect of dying without the sight. 


But this, it may be hoped, is my own peculiar 
misfortune and shame; for if no such book 
exists, the shame is universal—a million times 
more than I can ever feel. 

I believe the question of exhaustion to be of 
greater moment, especially to farmers in the old 
States, than any other. 

Exportation of the crops,—the principal if not 
the only means assigned and elaborated by the 


| writers,—-in my opinion, does not take five pounds 


in one hundred of what the soil loses. 

I do not think that sinking and evaporation 
take five per cent. of the loss away. 

We will never find the bulk of escaped plant 
food in the marts, nor in the sub-soil, nor in the 
air; but remote generations may find it in the 


| deltas, bays, gulfs and seas, to which it has been 


propelled, for the most part, by ignorant and 
destructive modes of cultivation. 

As in ages past, the great bodies of water will 
abandon their present beds and occupy exhausted 
fields, future generations will plow the beds of 
present seas, as we, now, the fertile deposits of 
ancient waters. 

But we cannot await the reversion. We must 
find plant food where accessible, and incorporate 
it in our depleted soils. We must so cultivate 
as to restrain the washing away in solution or 
in solid form,—the chief features of which are 
thorough drainage and deep and level cultivation. 
Deep furrows should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. These as well as creeks and rivers draw 
the surface water together, creating a velocity 
and power almost unknown on level surfaces, 
and like the creeks and rivers, wash away the 
loam, and in time penetrate to the gravel and 
clay, starting all above on the way to tlie sea. 

In this way furrows exhaust the soil more 
rapidly than all other agencies together. In 
general, with few exceptional sub-soils and also 
disturbance of plant roots, the deepest cultiva- 
tion is best. Not that the sub-soil should be 
turned up, if poorer than the surface. 

We can cultivate the soil without turning it 
upside down, or creating rivulets all over it. 
The deeper the porosity, the less will the plant 
food wash from the surface. If it penetrates 
deeply, evaporation will bring the most of it 
back ; if it wash away, no natural force will ever 
bring it back. 

A deeply porous soil, levelly cultivated, will 
absorb most of the water of ordinary rainfalls 
and pass it off slowly, carrying almost no plant 
food away in solid form and very little in solu- 
tion; while the ammonia, washed from the 
atmosphere, instead of rapidly running off in 
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channels, will be absorbed and deposited in the 
soil. 

The example of failure to sink into a com- 
pact sub-soil, given by T. T. Gorsuch, in his 
garden, is confirmed by my own observations. 
I have a barn-yard that has been used as such for 
a hundred years. It rests on compact red clay. 
The clay has not been darkened by deposits 
from the manures for a century, to the depth of 
three inches. It was washed or hauled away. 
Doubtless, if the clay were rendered porous by 
plowing, and not trampled solid, it would absorb 
liquid manure to saturation and become rich. 
If porosity extended three feet, it would take in 
nearly all the water falling on it with dissolved 
plant food, which would be brought up and 
deposited at the surface by the influence of 
evaporation in the sunshine. 


Necessary Plant Food. 


We do “grope in the dark,” not because we 
do not know what substances a plant needs for 


food from the soil: they are few and well known. | 


But we do not often know what elements of 
food exist in certain forms or preparations of 
manures, nor their proportions or quantity, nor 
which of these already abound in the soil, nor 
in what condition they exist there. 

No manure, in reference to the needs of vari- 
ous soils, is “best” or “worst.” The best for this 
soil and this time may be the worst for another 
soil, or even for the same soil at another time. 
The value of a manure, to the soil, is in propor- 
tion to the absence of its ingredients from the 
soil at the time of its application. Additions of 
ammonia or potash may be not only worthless 
but injurious to the crop, and always wasteful 
when they abound sufficiently in the soil. Their 
value to a certain soil at a certain time has no 
relation to their commercial value. The com- 
mercial value is governed by their scarcity in 
the markets, while the agricultural value depends 
on their scarcity in the soil to which they are 
applied. 

fa corn or wheat plant is to be grown in 
earth already containing sufficient ammonia and 
no lime, then lime is a cheaper manure for that 
soil at twenty-five cents per pound than ammo- 
nia at the same price. 

We may grow as perfect acorn or wheat plant 
with its roots in water, containing necessary 
food for soil, under proper conditions, as in the 
ground. If we essay to do this with sufficient 
ammonia, phosphoric acid, potash, magnesia, 
sulpburic acid and iron, we cannot make a per- 
fect plant. By the addition of these expensive 
substances we may only kill the plant, but the 
addition of a proper quantity of lime, without 
more of the others, will make a perfect plant. 
So here is a case in which a little lime is worth 
more than all other food, and the addition of the 
others is worse than worthless. 

I planted alternate rows of potatoes in a loose 
garden soil, applying ashes in one, ashes and 
lime in another, lime alone in another, and no- 
thing to another. 


-only, can impart the knowledge. 
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lime is worthless; but only that they were worth- 
less, and the ashes injurious, to that soil at that 
time, for the reasons already stated, and perhaps 
the additional reason that the ashes rendered the 
= still lighter, which was already sufficiently 
ight. 

The best manures, in reference to the needs of 
the soil, always do best, and the worst always do 
worst. In reference to commercial value, it is 
precisely as T. T. G. states: the most valuable 
sometimes does worst and the least valuable best. 

Analyzing Soils. 


How shall we ascertain what manure is best, 
or what the soil needs? We have been told to 
analyze the manure and the soil. But to analyze 
the soil is worse than folly. Ascertain just as I 
did in reference to ashes and lime. No other 
way is known under heaven. 

here is no royal scientific road to a knowledge 
of the secrets that God, in inscrutable wisdom, 
decreed shall be sought by labor and trials and 
disappointments. 

Science is the expression of the results of 
experience, and no experience ever yet demon- 
strated that chemical examination of lumps of 
earth from a field discovers what is necessary t® 
apply to the field for the growth of plants. 
All experience teaches that the plants, and they 
If the chemist 
could examine all the earth of the field to the 
full depth to which the roots penetrate, he 
might approximate the percentage of the various 
sorts of plant-food it contains; but still his tests 
would fail to reveal the condition in which the 


| plant-roots will find them. 


| emaciated patients. 
{ cian, nor the patient, can foretell the result, but 


The plants alone can reveal the truth as to 
what exists in available condition. Their growth 
and death is their only language intelligible to 
us. We must therefore try this, that, and the 
other, and note the various responses in the 
growth, vigor and weight of the crops, as a phy- 
sician tries various preparations of food with 
Not science, nor the physi- 


the stomach responds in truth. The doctor may 
guess better than unskilled persons; so, a 
chemist, or intelligent farmer, may guess better, 


| and have fewer experiments to try, than unskilled 


The rows with ashes alone and | 


with ashes and lime, produced less than the soil | 


simple. That with lime alone produced the 
same as that with nothing. 

This did not prove that ashes, nor ashes and 
lime, are not good fertilizers in general, nor that 


persons or fools. But under our present state of 
knowledge they can only expedite the practical 
processes, through which only the truth can be 
reached. ' 

If anything thus hastily thrown together, 
away from home and books, should shed light 
on the perplexities and darkness of which T. T. 
G. complains, and which we suffer in common, 
then I shall be glad to have contributed my 
humble mite in return for the light often received 
through the published reports of the Gunpowder 
Farmers’ Club. L. H. MceGrynis. 


°-@- 


Applying Manures, 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have been reading with much interest the 
discussion on the proper application of manures, 
by the Gunpowder Club. As shown by the views 
of the members, much can be said on both sides 
of the question. So much depends on the qual- 
ity of the land and the condition of the manure 
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at the time of putting out; also what crops are 
to follow. I have about 200 acres under cultiva- 
tion. There is on this tract of land every kind 
of soil, from stiff clay to almost clear sandy 
alluvium,—the latter so light that a strong 
2-horse plow runs nearly to the beam. When 
I came into this county some twenty years ago, 
hardly knowing which end of a plow went first, 
I relied on my neighbors for information. At 
that time the invariable practice was to plow all 
manure under. I continued in the same way 
until I found, by a test that I was forced into, 
that the rule was not always to be followed. 1 
had a field of about 12 acres, timothy sod, sandy 
loam, and part pretty stiff. I wished to put it 
in corn; and commenced to haul manure on the 
sod and plow under in the spring. By the time 
I had half the field plowed the plow had caught 
Ls to the team that was hauling out manure. 
My man wished to stop the plow until the ma- 
nure was hauled; but as the season was advanc- 
ing I kept the plow agoing, and spread the 
manure on the fresh plowed land. Having some 
distance to haul the manure, the whole field was 
plowed, harrowed, and the corn planted before 
the whole was covered with manure. There 
was probably two acres that had no manure on 
it when the corn was planted. On this I spread 
such manure as would not interfere with work- 
ing the corn. When the corn came up the four 
acres on which the manure was spread on the 
plowed ground took the lead and kept it; the 
two acres on which the manure was spread last 
was next best; and the corn where the manure 
was plowed under came last. I do not know 
how many barrels to the acre the field yielded, 
but I weighed into my mill something short of 
800 bushels of corn,—a trifle over 13 barrels to 
the acre, and 5 bushels to the barrel. I am sure 
the land on which the manure was harrowed in 
produced at least from three to four barrels more 
to the acre than the others. The great advan- 
tage was in the start. The young roots found 
their food soon and the corn got an early start, 
and was earlier and better worked, and its roots 
were into the sod before the summer drouths 
came on. 

Since then I have adopted the following rule 
with regard to manure: To keep it as near the 
surface as possible. The greater part of my 
manure goes on my grass land, and I haul it out 
and spread if whenever I have time, even if it is 
only a few loads. I manage to get all my ma- 
nure out in April, either on my corn or other 
crops. Any that may accumulate between May 
and August I spread on the poor parts of my 
grass land after cutting, and do the same through 
the winter months. 

When I can haul, like many of the Gunpow- 
der Club I am not sure that, with the high price 
of labor, it pays to make compost heaps.— 
Of course, circumstances alter cases. If a farmer 
has a piece of rich bog land, he can cut open 
ditches, and convert an «nprofitable swamp into 
good land and utilize the muck. 


The following rotation I find to succeed well 
with me: Starting with a sod for corn, plow 
in the fall if possible, and put manure on through 
the winter. I follow the corn with oats, and set 
to clover; which never fails with me with oats. 


ly cut the clover the first year. The second I 
| pasture until July, and plow under in September 
| for wheat, and haul out any manure I may have 
on the poor places. I always sow timothy with 
my wheat; also put clover on in the spring, 1 
bushel to 8 acres. I Keep it in timothy about 
two years and then put the sod under again for 
‘corn. The only manure that I do not haul out 
as soon as | can is corn-stalks, and I do not see 
very great value in them, exceptasan absorbent 
in the stable-yard. C. H. 8. 
Harford Co., Md. 





The Farmers’ Bank. 





| Editors American Farmer : 
Manures are plant food, and are of various 
| kinds,—natural and artificial. Their names are 
jlegion, with their analysis and composition, 
including a long string of hard names, and no 
two of them exactly alike. It has been said 
| lately that horse manure is the most perfect for 
|many reasons. I am inclined to think so too. I 
|have known it longest and tried it in days of 
|yore; the most that could be said against it, 
| there is not enough of it. 
| I have seen it used in various ways on wheat : 
1st, spread on the ground and plowed under. 2d, 
put in the hill with the corn; put on the hill 
after the corn was planted and covered. It paid 
every way. Farmers’ experiences have differed, 
and seasons have much to do with it. The 
manures made by cattle wintered on straw and 
fodder are good, but better if they are fed with 
meal or grain at the same time. Mr. C. used to 
have a supply or stack of straw, where he fed 
his fattening hogs, and they worked it up into a 
fine compost by the time they were fit to kill. 
Sheep droppings are good on pastures, or when 
they are fed with grain and hay. Materials for 
composts obtained from privies, wood-piles, 
scrapings of roads and washings and earths from 
low grounds, interspersed with urine, decom- 
posed vegetable matters, &c., mixed with leached 
ashes and plaster; some covering of straw, &c., 
would protect it. The above will pay for the 
time and labor used on it, as well oe money 
invested in gold or other metalic diggings. Of 
the guanos, compound and commercial fertilizers, 
we will not pretend to enumerate. This much 
might be said in their praise—they may be 
|handled cheaper than home-made manures, and 
their effects quicker, though perhaps not so 
|lasting. If by these or other means a stand of 
| clover be obtained, you are in the right direction 
| for crops and profit, It might seem extravagant, 
but judiciously used all are good, singly or com- 
| bined. Success is the aim; judgment and labor, 
| with the proper outlay, the means. It is said 
Providence helps those who help themselves. 
|So good fortune is in the power of every one, 
| sickness and accidents excepted. 

P.S.—I cannot too much praise you and the 
| gentlemen associated with you for your efforts 
}in behalf of an Agricultural College, pure and 
simple, in the State of Maryland. The farmers 
are an industrious, sound, patriotic class of citi- 
zens. Their wants should be attended to, and 
every farmer's son should have the chance for 
an enlarged education in his calling. Other 
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States have flourishing institutions of the kind, 
and it would be scandalous if young Maryland- 
ers would have to go out of the State to learn 
the science and practice of agriculture. Her 
position is central and her lands are good and 
improvable. Marylanders should be proud of 
their State, and should have an Agricultural 
College on a level with those of other states and 
the world. Let the farmers to a man do their 
duty in this matter.—the people will be with 
them. Vox populi vox Dei. PHILO. 
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The Hessian Fly. 





From almost every direction we hear of the 
damage done by this pest of the wheat plant, 
and a serious calamity threatens the crop unless 
some effective mode is found of remedying the 
injury already done, and which threatens to be 
still greater in the spring. ; 

Doubtless most of our readers are but too fami- 
liar with the appearance and habits of this 
insect; but as a reminder to such, and for the 
benefit of those who have no experience with it, 
we give from one of the best authorities some 
notes concerning its appearance and habits. Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas, State Entomologist of Illinois, 
thus describes the insect ; a cut of the female of 
which we annex to the description : 

The insect, in its per- 
fect state, is a little gnat 
resembling somewhat a 
mosquito, but is much 
smalier, its length being 
only about one-tenth of 
aninch. The genus or 
group to which it and 
several other closely 
allied species nrg | is 
characterized thus: The 
antenne are _ usually 
about as long as the 
insect, composed of fre m 

Fig. 1. fourteen to seventeen 
beads like joints, each furnished with a whorl of 
hairs, the former being globular, the latter oval; 
the wings have three nerves and are ciliated or 
fringed; the joints of the feet are short. 

The characters of this species are as follows: 
The female (Fig. 1) has the head black ; antenne 
rather more than half as long as the body and 
composed of sixteen oval joints, each furnished 
with a whorl of minute hairs, the terminal joint 
the longest. The thorax or middle body, oval, 
broadest behind, black ; poisers dusky ; abdomen 
black above, the sutures pale tawny or yellowish ; 
the ovipositor reddish or rose-colored. Wings 
dusky; somewhat pale at the base. Legs equal, 
pale brownlsh, tarsi black. .The male has the 
antenne nearly as long as the body. with glob- 
ular joints very distinctly separated from each 
other. Abdomen brownish black, cylindrical, 
seven-jointed and slightly tapering, the tip armed 
with two processes having curved hooks at their 
tips. 
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The general appearance of these insects is 
black or blackish, the abdomen being sometimes 
(as in the male) brownish, marked with black on 
each segment. 

The species produce two broods during the 
season—the perfect insects or flies appearing first 
in the spring, earlier or later, pos me to lati- 
tude, and then in autumn. According to Dr. 
Harris, the transformation of some of each brood 
is retarded beyond the usual time, so that the 
life of these individuals, from the egg to the 
winged state, extends to a year or more in length, 
whereby the continuation of the species in after 
years is made more certain. This, I think, is 
more likely to occur in northern than in southern 
latitudes. In Illinois the flies usually appear in 
September, remaining only a short time—a week, 
or two or three at most. Having paired, the 
female deposits her eggs on the young wheat 
plants where the wheat has been sown suffi- 
ciently early for it to be above ground, deposit- 
ing them on the upper side of the blades. These 
hatch in a few days—usually in four or five days 
or a week, according to the temperature of the 
weather. When the little maggots first appear 
they are of a pale, reddish color. They at once 
make their way down the leaf, (fig. 2) between it 
and the stem until they come to a joint, immedi- 
ately above which they stop and take up their 
permanent abode. Here they fix themselves 
lengthwise upon the stem, being nourished by 
the sap, which they take by suction. According 
to Harris, “they soon lose their reddish color, 
turn pale and marked with whitish spots, and 
through their transparent skins a greenish stri 
may be seen in the middle of their bodies.” In 
a few weeks, or by the time winter has fairly set 
in, the skin commences to barden and ultimately 
changes to a chestnut color. 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

It is now in what is usually and agureemey 
termed the “flaxseed state,” (figs. 3, 4.) Without 
entering into discussion concerning the nature 
and formation of this flaxseed state, it will be 
sufficient tO state that it remains in it until 
spring, undergoing the transformation which 
produces the fly (which comes forth usually in 
April,) wearing according to latitude and the 
temperature. These having paired, the females 
deposit their eggs on the wheat, from which the 
summer br is produced. By the time the 
wheat is ready for harvesting this brood is in the 
flaxseed state, and, as they usually congregate 
on the stalks around the joints near the ground, 
they remain in the stubble after the wheat is cut. 
By this means they are enabled to pass over from 
the maturing to the new crop where winter 
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wheat is sown in time to be above the ground 
before the flies have disappeared. 

In the spring-wheat region by reasonable care 
the pest may be counteracted by burning the 
stubble immediately after harvest for two or 
three seasons, and refraining from planting any 
other winter crops in which they can hybernate 
will certainly eradicate them. But he adds : 

“Where winter wheat is chiefly raised the 
remedy is rather more difficult; but here also 
burning the stubble immediately after harvest is 
undoubtedly one of the best remedies; but to be 
effectual it must be done by all the farmers in 
the infested district. When burning is resorted 
to it is best to leave the stubble as high as possi- 
ble in order to be certain that the insects remain 
in it. 

A second remedy is to delay sowing to as late 
a period as possible, in order that the flies ma 
die off before the wheat appears above ground. 
The date, as a matter of course, will depend upon 
the latitude. 

Another remedy, and the only one which can 
be adopted for the winter wheat which has 
already been sown, is to pasture it, especially 
with sheep where this can be done, as they clip 
it so close as to eat the insects with the stems on 
which they are located. 

As these remedies are in the reach of ev 
farmer, it only requires combined effort to eradi- 
cate this pest. But so long as farmers neglect or 
refuse to take agricultural periodicals from which 
they may learn the habits of their insect enemies 
and the best methods of contending with them, 
such ae as those coming up the present 
season will be repeated. One of the first objects 
of granges, agricultural clubs and societies should 
be to put into the hands of their members some 
good agricultural paper or periodical. Asa mat- 
ter of course, the very ones for which such 
remarks as this are intended will fail to see it 
unless those who receive the papers press the 
importance of this matter upon their neighbor 
farmers. If our farmers would take the same 
interest in obtaining information in reference to 
their own direct calling as they do to elections 
and political matters, the farm products of our 
State would be increased millions of dollars each 
year.” 


Remedy for Ply in Wheat. 


Col. Frank G. Ruffin sends to the Richmond 
Dispatch the following recommendation, which 
has heretofore been made by him through our 
own pages, of the sowing of slaked lime over 
the wheat fields: 


I hear there is much “fly” in the wheat that 
was sowed early this fall. To correct this evil I 
offer the following remedy, which I and others 
have successfully tested for a good many sea- 
sons: Sow of air-slaked, or water-slaked, lime 
one to two bushels per acre broadcast over the 
wheat in the early morning on the dew, or over 
night on a clear evening, when there is reason to 
expect dew or frost. As it dissolves it will form 
a lye which will follow the leaf towards the root, 
and destroy the egg or chrysalis of the fly near 
that point. , 








The sower must always sow with the wind, 
else the lime will be blown back into his face and 
eyes and on hisclothes. And he must grease his 
hands, face and nostrils with lard, which renders 
contact with the lime innocuous. If two or more 
sow they should sow en echelon, at such a dis- 
tance that the rear shall cast no lime on the 
front. 

A very good, but not indispensable, plan is to 
use tea-scoops—diminutive sugar-scoops—that 
will hold a double-handful. It enables one bet- 
ter to take up and measure the quantity to be 
applied. 

his is an application so simple and cheap as 
to discredit it with the many who are often look- 
ing to be told “some great thing.” Ican only 
say that I know it to be effectual as a remedy, 
and that in no case can it do any harm. 

As we make now in allof cismontane Virginia 
not more than, if as much as, one-tenth of the 
wheat we made before the war, it would seem 
that we ought to take pains to get all we can 
from what we sow. 


Col. R. has heretofore recommended sowing 
the lime in November and April—considering 
the latter, however, the most favorable time. 


Clover and Clover Seed. 


A correspondent of The American Cultivator, 
writing from Western New York, a section of 
country which has been very much improved, 
agriculturally, in the past quarter century, and 
largely by the use of clover, says: 

The best mode of utilizing clover becomes the 
central question in agricultural improvement. 
Whether it shall be plowed under, pastured or 
mown; whether it shall be turned under the 
year after being sown, or left to perfect its seed ; 
whether it shall be sown alone, or with some 
small grain crop. These are questions affecting 
vitally the prosperity of the farming population. 
The tarmers of Western New York, having lon 
been foremost in wheat production, easily learn 
to use clover as its best auxiliary. With the 
progress of years they have learned experiment- 
ally the best modes of using clover. Posty 
years ago plowing under clover when in full 
blossom was the standard method. Wheat then 
was the staple crop and almost the only one 
which sold for money. A few cows to supply 
the family with milk and butter; hogs enoug 
to fill the pork barrel and pay the taxes, and 
horses to work the farm, were almost the only 
stock kept on some of the largest and most suc- 
cessful wheat farms. The manure to make the 
wheat crop was furnished almost exclusively by 
the clover plowed under the previous season. 
Since the introduction of mixed husbandry this 
system has been greatly changed. More stock 
is kept; more reliance is placed on manure; 
artificial fertilizers are more largely used each 
year, and there is comparatively little Summer 
fallowing and orem, under of clover. 

There can no doubt that this system of 
mixed farming is more profitable, not only in the 
money value of crops sold, but vastly more so 
in the increase of fertility of the soil. There is 
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greater certainty also for the farmer. He does 
not have all his eggs in one basket, and a bad 
season does not leave him with receipts running 
far behind his inevitable expenses. ‘The weather 
that is bad for one crop is favorable for others, 
and he has always a reasonable certainty of 
having something to sell. Of late years shrewd 
farmers have learned to carry the system of 
mixed husbandry a step farther, and add clover 
seed to their list of available crops. Eight or 
ten to fifty or seventy-five bushels of clover 
seed, as grown on many farms every year, are a 


valuable addition to the farm receipts for the | 


year. The money thus secured is made quite as 
easily as any which the farmer receives, and I 
believe it is made not only without injury but 


with positive benefit to the soil, at least to its | 


productive capacity. The farmers who grow 
clover seed are the men who become rich, for 
every year their fields become more fertile. The 
shade which the clover-leaves during the heats 
of Summer furnish to the ground increases the 
nitrogen which it holds, while the clover roots 
perform the equally beneficial operation of per- 
meating the subsoil and bringing up the unavail- 
_ fertility from beneath, and making it avail- 
able. 

These advantages are, to some extent, incident 
to the use of cloverin any way. But the farmer, 
who grows clover seed, shades and mulches his 
soil more perfectly, and secures a stronger and 
deeper growth of root than if the plant is pas- 
tured or is plowed under at any earlier period. 
There is a further and very important advantage 
in growing clover seed. He who has seed to 
buy sows sparingly. He who grows it can 
afford to sow liberally. Not less than one peck 
per acre should be sown. After a few years’ 
growing of clover seed the ground will be filled 
with the seed, which will spring up, in after 
years, as they are turned to the surface. Two 

ears ago one of my neighbors plowed a field in 
the Fall, after taking off a clover-seed crop. 
Barley was sown in the Spring, and a good 
crop, about thirty bushels per acre, was grown. 
The field was then plowed and sown with wheat, 
and though the farmer did not sow a quart of 
clover seed, he has as good a “catcl:” as any one 
could wish. Enough seed was wasted to»seed 
the ground, and, as the field was only lightly 
cultivated in the Spring for barley, the seed was 
never turned up until plowed for wheat. I do 
not advise trusting to such chance seeding as 
this. Better sow the field as usual, and let the 
volunteer clover come in as extra to give the 
soil a closer mat and a heavier growth. The 
farmer who sows clover seed, for a few years, 
will find it profitable far beyond the money value 
of the seed which he sells. 


a. <— oe 


Root Crops—Meat-Producing. 





Joseph Harris in his Talks about crops in the 
American Agriculturist has the following: 

Mangel wurzel will be the great root crop of 
the United States. It will stand our hot sum- 
mers better than Swedish turnips, and, if the 
land is rich enough, will produce a far larger 
amount of nutriment per acre. Mangels will 
keep longer, and become more valuable the 





longer they are kept; they are worth more in 
April and May than in the winter. 

“You mean by that,” said the doctor, “that 
you can use them at that time to better advan- 
tage.” 

“ Not only that,” said I, “but the mangels them- 
selves are more nutritious. They contain less 
water, and more sugar, as they become ‘riper.’ 
By keeping them in a warm cellar, you can ripen 
them in January and February; but if pitted in 

| the field, or kept in a cool cellar, they are not in 
their prime before the middle of March. And 
at this time they are of great value for ewes and 
lambs, or for milch cows, or breeding sows.” 

“No doubt they are valuable,” said the Dea- 
con; “the trouble is to grow them. My seed this 
year did not more than half come up, and I have 

| a thin crop—but what I have are good. I some- 
times think it would pay to raise them merely 
for their leaves. There is nothing my little pigs 
like better.” 

The great mistake we all make in raising man- 
gels is in not getting the land ready the fall pre- 
vious. We ought to plow the land in August, 
and again in September or October, and between 
the plowings harrow and cultivate, to kill surface 
| weeds. If the land is a strong loam, I would,in 

this climate, apply the manure in the fall, (the 
earlier the better,) and work it thoroughly into 
the soil, and in November I would plow the land, 
and get it all ready for planting in the spring— 
of course, doing the work only when the land 
was dry, ‘ 

Had [I adopted this plan last fall, it would have 
been several hundred dollars in my pocket. I 
plowed my land last fall, but did not manure it, 
and this spring I had to plow it, and then ridge 
it, and spread the manure in the ridges, and cover 
them. Our springs are too short for this kind of 
work. I did not—and could not—get at the man- 
gel land, until we were through sowing barley 
and planting potatoes and corn, and when we got 
ready to plant the mangels the ground was 80 
dry that much of the seed failed to germinate. 
The longer I farm the more I am satisfied that 
+ gama prepare our land for spring crops in the 
all. 

“ When I was in England,” said the Doctor, 
“T asked an intelligent farmer what he consid- 
ered the greatest improvement that had taken 
place in English agriculture during the last half 
century. He replied, ‘the steam scarifier, and 
the use of artificial manures.’ He did not think 
steam was so much cheaper than horses, but it 
did the work quicker and better. As soon as a 
crop was off, the stubble could be scarified, or, as 
we would say, cultivated. The light lands could 
be sown to late turnips, or rape, or mustard, and 
the heavy lands could be worked and got ready 
for spring crops. ‘Autumnal cultivation,’ he 
said, ‘had done great things for English agricul- 
ture. That and the use of artificial fertilizers 
had greatly increased the production of root 
crops—and the mure roots, the more stock; the 
more stock, the more manure; and the more 
manure, the more grain.’” 

“And yet,” said 1, “there is not half the neces- 
sity for autumnal cultivation in England as there 
is here. Our autumns are longer and drier than 
in England, and the land in better condition to 
work. And our springs are later and shorter, 
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and if we get only 
work, a drouth sets in, and we lose half our 
ven admitting that the mangels themselves 
do not bring in any money, and that they require 
considerable labor and manure, their general 
effect on the farm is good—and, in short, they 


hed corn-fodder will pay and cabbage will pay. 
These enable us to keep more stock and to make 
more manure. It looks now as though we 
should get a good price for our grain another sea- 
son, and I think we shall do well to sow and 
lant largely. At the same time the prospects 
or the stock-raiser are nolessencouraging. The 
fact that we can ship fresh beef, and mutton, and 
pork, and poultry, to Europe, will have a great 
influence on our system of farming. It will give 
us a steadier market for live stock, and better 
prices for improved stock. We shall be able to 
feed better and manure more. It looks now as 
though for the remainder of this century, America 
is destined to be the great meat-producing coun- 
try of the world. And in talking about farm 
crops this fact must be bornein mind. We shall 
use, especially in the Eastern, Middle, and South- 
ern States, a large amount of artificial manures, 
and they will be used more and more for grow- 
ing crops to be fed out on the farm. The supply of 
beef and good mutton will come from the 
cultivated and well-farmed sections of the coun- 
try. The meat-eating people of the world are 
increasing with marvelous rapidity, and they will 
not be fed on game or semi-wild animals that 
have to use the food they eat in summer to store 
up fat to keep them alive in winter. It requires 
an enormous amount of grass to produce a five- 
year-old buffalo, and not much less to produce a 
thousand-pound Texan steer. We must have 
improved animals and improved modes of feed- 
ing. We must supply our animals with abund- 
ance of nutritious and easily-digested food, win- 
ter and summer, and this can only be done in the 
cultivated sections of the country, and by 
improved methods of farming. Let us be encour- 
aged to push forward the good work with vigor. 
Let us underdrain, let us kill weeds, let us 


manure, and let us raise larger crops, and feed | 


out a greater proportion on the farm. This is 
to be the improved American agriculture of the 
future. We could hope for no better prospect. 

The details of the system will depend on cir- 
cumstances, and may well be left to the intelli- 
gence of our thinking, working farmers. All 
that is needed is a conviction that improved 
farming will pay—and I think we need have no 
doubt on that point. 


f= 
Salt as a Fertilizer. 





The heaviest application of salt as a fertilizer 
that we ever remember hearing of, is related 
by the editor of the Michigan Farmer. A Mr. 

illiam Smith, residing near Detroit, ordered a 
car-load of refuse salt from the salt works, intend- 
ing to spread it as an experiment upon one hun- 
dred acres of land, but by a mistake of the hired 
man, the whole ten tons were applied, in Mr. 
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a few days behind with our 





ing a stiff clay subsoil, and was thoroughly 
drained with tiles. The field on which the salt 


| was spread had recently been seeded with winter 


rye and timothy seed. The water from the 


| drains was so salt during the next few months 


as to be unfit for drinking; but in spite of the 
application, and contrary to the expectations of 
Mr. Smith and his hired man, both rye and timo- 
thy survived and made full crops, although the 
rye was retarded somewhat in its growth. Clo- 
ver seed was sowed and harrowed in, in the spring 
following, and during that season and the next 


| very heavy crops of grass were taken off—over 


three tons were taken off—34 by estimate. The 
field was also remarkably free from all descrip- 


| tions of insects—neither grub, wire-worm, earth- 


worm or maggot could be found, and even grass- 
hoppers seemed to have all been destroyed or 
repulsed, for none were to be seen. What may 
be the future effects of this enormous application 
of salt still remains to be seen. Probably on land 


| less sandy or poorly underdrained, so much salt 


would have proved fatal to every green thing. 


| Asit was, it becomesa question, whether the refuse 
| salt from the salt works may not have a value 


Smith’s absence, to ten acres, ora ton to the acre. | 


The land was a sandy loam, two feet deep, overly- 


for agricultural purposes much greater than has 
generally been supposed. 
e 


| Perennial Grasses and Annual Grains. 








The venerable Dr. Daniel Lee says: “South- 
| erners have yet to learn the true worth of peren- 
| nial grass as compared with grain, roots, cotton 
and tobacco. Men have as much capital to raise 
grass that grows from 10 to 20 and from 20 to50 
years without any plowing, like Bermuda and 
bluegrass, as they have to raise yearly crops of 
corn, Wheat and cotton which require a great 
deal of tillage, implying the feeding of work 
animals and the repair or replacement of plows, 
horse-hoes and hand-hoes, reapers and thrashing- 
machines. Let the thoughtful reader answer 
this question: Why do the intelligent people of 
| Great Britain keep so large part of their arable 

land in perennial grass, in permanent pastures 
| and meadows, and at the same time import over 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat, corn, barley and 
oats @ year? They often grow as much wheat 
on one acre as we do on four or five. 

Yet, with all our shrewdness, we fail to learn 

| the lesson that grass pays better with a high price 
of wheat than wheat as an annual plant. 

Not to do injustice to Southern agriculture, 
we remark that over 30 years ago the writer 
delivered agricultural addresses in the famous 
Connecticut valley about the city of Springfield, 
and while he found a few farmers cutting five 
tons of good hay per acre at two mowings on 

| irrigated river and creek bottoms, a majority of 
the cultivators believed on pushing the plow to 
the neglect of grass culture about the same as 
Tennessee farmers do. Speaking of the soil of 
Essex county, Mass., Mr. Geo. B. Loring says: 
‘I remember one of the records kept in this 
county less than a century ago, in which it was 
stated that under the ordinary cultivation of the 
soil 750 bushels of potatoes had been raised on 
an acre of land.’ This was common doings. 
Now it takes a full supply of manure to raise 100 


| bushels on the same acre that produced 750 
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bushels. 
obtained in burning clean Irish potatoes is potash, 
and if these tubers are annually consumed in 
Boston and other cities, and the residuum thrown 
as waste matter into the rivers and sea, how 
shall this wasted potash remain in the soil or on 
the farm to organize more starch and large crops 
of potatoes ?” 
ae en = 
The Virginia Fair. 

Dr. Geo. B. Loring, a member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, and long and perhaps still 
President of the New England Agricultural 
Society, accompanied President Hayes and his 
party in their visit to Richmond during the 
recent exhibition of the Virginia State Society, 
and in a letter written to his constiuents he thus 
describes the impression produced upon him by 
the display there made: 


' 
More than half of the whole ash 


As an illustration of the material condition of | 


the State, the fair was most interesting and 
encouraging. I have been for many years a 
close observer of the industrial products collected 
on such occasions, and I have never witnessed 
more striking evidences of agricultural and 
mechanical skill and thrift. 
the highest order—the Shorthorns, which always 
stand first on the list, being represented by ani- 
mals not easily surpassed either in this country 
or in England; and the Devons and Jerseys, 
many of which were imported, being of the best 
quality. Ihave not seen so good a display of 
Southdowns and Cotswolds for years, nor of the 
many breeds of swine. The collection of draft 
and driving horses surprised me. Fresh from 
that splendid exhibition of eastern horses at 
Portland, Maine, of the New England fair in 
September last, 1 was not prepared for a success- 
ful rivalry at a single State show. 
acknowledge that in well-balanced, well-bred, 
strong and powerful roadsters, Virginia stands 
as near the head at least as New England, and in 
the matter of heavy draft horses a little nearer. 
The exhibition of implements of husbandry 
indicated that the manufacturers found a good 
market in Virginia. And the crops indicated 
that the farmers found a good soil. To witness 
this exhibition there were gathered on the 
grounds the second day more than thirty thou- 
sand people, neat, orderly, and apparently pros- 
perous. At the rates c harged for admission they 
had paid into the funds of the Society more than 
fifteen thousand dollars, and the value of the 
exhibition itself was undoubtedly more than two 
hundred thousand. The exhibitors and officers 
were among the largest landholders and farmers 
of the State; and [ have nowhe re witnessed a 
more thorough and substantial representation of 
the business of agriculture, as among the great 
industries of tne world, than I witnessed in the 
exhibition itself, and in the character of those 
who had collected it from their large and pros- 
perous farms, and had come together to sit in 
judgment on its merit and value. I have been 
somewhat particular in describing this exhibi- 
tion, because I think it is entitled to careful con- 
sideration, as illustrating that industrial pros- 


The cattle were of | 


Agricultural Show in Cecil. 


The Cecil County Farmers’ Club, one of the 
most intelligent and advanced farmers’ associa- 
tions in Maryland, held a one day’s show of farm 
stock and products, on the 14th ultimo, on the 
farm of Mr. Adam R. Magraw, From the report 
in the Wiig we take the following: 

Some two or three hundred persons were in 
attendance, mostly gentlemen. The main feature 
of the fair was the display of stock. Durhams 
appeared to be the favorite breed. Those deserv- 
ing special mention were exhibited by John P. 
Evans, who showed a handsome pair of large 
oxen and several fine heifers. William Preston, 
one cow and a fine group of youngcattle. Wm. 
W. Moore, a very = air of young oxen, of 
Devon stock. Wm. 2. Coster 6 also exhibited a 
nice pair of oxen. Duyehinthe, of the Ninth 
district, had the honor of exhibiting the heaviest 
cattle of the collection. They tipped the scales 
at forty-hundred; work oxen, six years old. 
We saw two other pairs of fine oxen, but failed 
to learn the names of the owners. Joseph Lin- 
coln and Wm. Terry also had some fine young 
cattle, Durhams. A number of horses and colts ; 
also, sheep, both Cotswold and Southdowns, were 
to be seen. Adam R. Magraw, Esq.,on whose 


| farm the fair was held, had on exhibition some 


But I must | 


fine specimens of wheat, corn and timothy seed. 
Miss Golibart brought some very neatly arranged 
butter, which looked pretty enough to tempt the 
appetite of an epicure. Jos. Balde erston brought 
some beautiful Brahma chickens; Thomas War- 
ing showed some Gray Cochins, of fine propor- 
tions and general symmetry. 

A. R. Magraw showed some handsome swine 
of the Berkshire variety. 

The farm of A. R. Magraw is one of the most 
highly improved in the upper part of the county. 
The elegant buildings are surrounded by taste- 
fully ornamented grounds. A neat farmer's cot- 
tage stands near the mansion of the owner, and 
on the western slope of the lawn is situated the 


| new and commodious dairy room, with all the 


perity in which I am sure Virginia is bound to | 


be conspicuous. 


modern appliances for making superior butter. 

Mr. Magraw received his education in Europe, 
where he had ample opportunity to study the 
science of agriculture as practiced in the Old 
World. To this noble pursuit Mr. Magraw has 
devoted means and leisure. 

It is to be hoped that the fair may be repeated 
in the future, and the ladies be invited to partici- 
pate more — 

ve weer 


Ruperts to Eurcpe. 





Six steamers from New York for Europe, in 
one day last month, took out 109,000 bushels of 
wheat, 23,500 bushels peas, 61,000 bushels corn, 
23,000 bushels barley, 7,000 bushels rye, 14,000 
boxes of cheese, 3,600 boxes bacon, 4,000 barrels 
flour, 1,850 bales cotton, 1,550 barrels apples, 320 
packages butter, 520 barrels oysters, 1,500 bags 
coffee, 3,900 cases canned meats, 1,000 bales hops, 
50 tons leather, 140 tons fresh beef, 107 tierces 
beef, 995 bales, 66 hogsheads, 310 cases tobacco, 
250 puncheons syrups and 200 tons produce. 
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Dutch Cattle, 





Whether the animals of the celebrated milk-producing breed introduced into this country from 
Holland were properly to be styled Holstein or Dutch cattle has long been discussed. The Ameri- 
can Dairyman now says some are of the opinion that there exist at least three families of black 
and white cattle in Holland of which importations have been made into this country ; these being 
the Belters, the Black White-Heads and the Black Variegated. The Dairyman gives an account of 
a herd of the last-named family belonging to the Unadilla Valley Stock-Breeders’ Association, near 
Utica, N. Y., and under the charge of Mr. 8. Hoxie. We make some extracts from this account, 
as showing the characteristics and merits of this race. We also give an engraving of one of the 
cows of the Association’s herd. 

In the selection of the herd 
of the Unadilla Valley Stock- 
Breeders’ Association, there 
were considerations that did 
not enter into the selection 
of other herds. Mr. Whiting, 
its importer, went to Holland 
and purchased three varieties 
of animals—the Variegated, 
the Black White-Head, and 
a grey animal. The latter 
was refused admission into 
the Holstein herd-book by 
™ Mr. Chenery. Thereupon Mr. 
# Whiting went to Holland and 
filled some scientific breeders 
with the idea of sending stock 
to America that should eclipse 
2 _ everything else sent over, and 

3 ee. = form the basis of a new herd- 
a ed ES “_--+<: book that should give to the 
ees eS oe a Hollanders due honor. They 
Ho.ianv Cow, property of Unadilla Valley Stock- Breeders’ Association. sent over alot of calves which, 
with one exception, have proved remarkable milkers; and their offspring as yet show no signs of 
degeneracy. They are as straight and fine of limb, and preserve the color and texture of the hair 
as perfectly as they appear in the imported animals. The importations of Mr. Whiting constitute 
the herd of which we are writing. 

The reliance of the Unadilla Valley Stock-Breeders’ Association is on Burgomaster, who gives 
satisfactory evidence of prepotency. He has ali the signs of descent from a good milking family 
strongly marked, and the aim of the Association is to develop all possible excellencies without in 
any degree sacrificing the flow of milk. The standard is not yet finally fixed; but Mr. Hoxie favors 
substantially the following : 

1. Color—An equal amount of black and white, the latter prevailing on the limbs, over the 
shoulders and across the hips, with a white spot in the face, a white throat-piece, and the lower 
part of the tail while. If either, he prefers that the white should predominate over the black. 

2. Size—Medium size, or a cow weighing about 1,200 when in flesh, is thought preferable. An 
animal of average size is better fitted for all parts of our country, and more especially the milk- 
producing districts. A good authority has expressed the opinion that importers have made a 
mistake in selecting the largest-sized animals from the Dutch herds. 

3. Fvurm—The one recogn’zed as the milk form, narrowing forward and widening backward, not 
only sidewise but perpendicularly, giving low shoulders and high rump—but the lungs and vigor of 
constitution must not be sacrificed to this form. The straight back and level hips—indeed all the 
straight lines of the Short-horn that do not involve sacrifice of milk—are desirable. 

4. Limba—Lightness and cleanness of limb, which is a distinguishing mark of the thoroughbred, 
and is a characteristic of this herd, should be aimed at. 

5. Handling—When a good judge grasps the skin just back of the shoulders, he looks not for 
thinness, but for softness. In this respect Burgomaster has been pronounced superior. 

6. Milk Marks—Perfection of escutcheon, milk-veins, milk-holes, udder and teats, is a sine qua 
non. Richness as well as quantity of milk should be well looked to,and monthly tests made of each 
cow to serve asa guide. 

7. Disposition—Docility, quictness and intelligence are all-important. A cow that converts an 
undue amount of her food into nervous energy, is not fit for the dairy. The maximum amount 
should go to milk in the milking season, and to beef when not in milk. But health and vigor of 
constitution must not be sacrificed. The present herd is remarkable for its docility and quietness, 
not manifesting the least uneasiness, even at the presence of strangers, but often coming up to be 
petted. Burgomaster is as gentle as any ox, ‘ioel bie calves are easily taught, generally harning to 
drink on the first trial. 
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8. Care and Feeding—All pampering and overtaxing of the system must be avoided, to prevent 
premature barrenness and wearing out. A vigorous cow ought to last fifteen or twenty } 
Corn feeding, save what is fed green on the stalk, is considered too heating. Oats, shorts, middlings, 
and perhaps a little oil meal, are preferable. The cheapness of corn is a temptation to feed it, but 
it is not the best food for breeding and milking stock. 

The record of this herd has been conscientiously and accurately kept. The milking was care- 
fully done three times a day, in flush of feed, and the milk weighed with as much care as if it were 
to be sold or bought by weight. 

The following is one year’s record, lacking two milkings, from May 16, 1876, to May 16, 1877: 






Years old. Yield of Milk. Days in Milk. Days Dry. Daily Average. 
ER | TREE ERA A ATI 5 12,563 |, 303 52 41.4 
Jacoba Hartog.. 3 10,450 ¥ 358 7 20.4 
Site Bleeker... 2 10,711 % 365 0 29.3 
Neiltja Korndyke....... 2 9,932 3, +65 0 27.2 
RTS AE a a ES - 7,556 351 14 21.5 
SE IND osc. 550 ccnds 0548s: ceeesees 3 5,575 % 314 54 17.7 
Dn ccs sees sabes ccodaabbke 3 7,303 5 320 45 22.0 
CO is ta nions cepiannatbis suede’ 3 5,490 & 190 oe 28.8 
I iss thns.c054e0~s annitegens« 2 957 33 = 29.0 


The manner of feeding this herd is a matter of interest to the dairy public. The cows were 
wintered through on what hay they would eat, with about half a bushel of beets to each animal 
daily, and from two to eight quarts of corn meal and shorts mixed in equal proportion, by weight. 
The feed of the Maid of Twisk varied from four to eight quarts, and the others from two to six 
quarts, as a matter of experiment. The conclusion reached was that it was not profitable for 
milk production to feed beyend four quarts daily, and that corn is not the best feed for milch cows 
or breeding animals. The extra feed increased the flow of milk, but not sufficiently to pay the cost, 
and the corn meal is too heating, producing a slight inflammation of the udder. There were not 
sufficient beets tou go through, and they were dropped about the last of March, but a few carrots 
eked out the roots to about the middle of April. The stoppage of the supply of roots made a 
marked decrease in the flow of milk. All extra feed was discontinued on the 25th day of May, 
when the cows were left entirely to grass. About the 1st of July, Mr. Hoxie commenced giving a 
small foddering of green oats, at first carried into the stable in a basket and fed, and afterward fed 
in the fields as the more economical method. He prefers to have the oats wilted. The field of oats 
measured a little less than 12 acres. It was mowed once, and about one-third was mowed twice for 
soiling. The flooding of the pasture, from the 1st to the 8th of July, was the signal for the com- 
mencement of feeding oats. On the 8th of August, fodder corn was substituted for the oats. The 
corn was planted about three feet each way, with double the quantity of seed in a hill that would 
be used if a crop of corn were to be grown. Evergreen and mammoth sweet corn were the varie- 
ties planted. On the 23d of July, preparatory to exhibition at the State Fair, each of the heifers 
received four quarts of a mixture of five parts shorts, five parts fine corn meal, and one part of oil 
meal—except Sijtje and Cjrietje, which had only two quarts each—daily. The Maid of Twisk 
received daily eight quarts. This meal feeding was dropped by the 1st of October, and they now 
ge Mee but pasture grass and a one-horse wagon box full of refuse cabbage daily from the 

e 

The average weight of the cows, by actual weighing, is 1,174 pounds, and of the ten animals, 
1,241. They are all rather thin in flesh, and would readily take on a hundred pounds each. The 
bull would weigh 2,000 pounds without being really fat. He will be four years old the 10th of 








next May. 











* * * We think dairymen have not suffi- 
ciently appreciated the value of the pumpkin as 
a food for producing milk. The prejudice against 
this food for milch cows has arisen from the effect | 
of the seeds when given in too large quantity. 
The seeds have a diuretic effect, operating on the 
kidneys, and this has sometimes lessened the 
flow of milk; but if a small portion of the seeds 
are removed, this danger is wholly removed. 
Indeed, the cases of ill-effect have probably 
occurred from feeding more than the due propor- 
tion of seeds. We have seen pumpkins fed quite 
freely with excellent result in quantity and qual- 
ity of milk; but it is not fit or economical to feed, 
too largely of any one food. Potatoes fed in 
moderation are excellent for milk; but, given in 
too great quantity, they will reduce the yield. 
Turnips or beets must not be given too liberally, 
Corn-fodder, given as a sole ration, is unprofita- 
ble; but fed with half-pasture, will keep up the 


the season. So pumpkins are excellent to keep 
up the fall flow of milk. Having fully the 
value of turnips, per weight, they are more 
cheaply raised, and should be added to the yearly 
supply of food by every dairyman. When grown 
alone, it is found that as many tons per acre may 
be produced as of turnips; but the custom mostly 
is, to grow the pumpkin with acorncrop. From 
one to two tons may be grown with a good yield 
of corn, requiring little more than placing the 
seeds, at distances of about 20 feet apart, in 
alternate rows of corn. The cultivation of the 
corn will be sufficient attention to the pumpkin 
crop; and this crop will often be equal, in food 
value, to ten bushels of corn per acre.—Live 
Stock Journal. 


THE annual production of butter in the 
United States is estimated at $150,000,000. That 
of cheese at $60,000,000. The production of 
butter in France in 1876 was estimated at 





yield of milk, and add largely to the profit of 


$18,660,000, as its cash value. 
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The Short-Horn Breeders’ Convention 


Met at Lexington, Ky., on October 31 and Nov. 
1. The attendance was rather limited. The 
President, Hon. D. Christie, of Canada, delivered 
the opening address. He advised his co-workers 
in the cause to avoid undue speculation ; to live, 
in a business sense, within their means ; to build 
up, though slowly, upon a sure foundation ; and, 


above all things, aim at raising the standard of | 


short-horn cattle. Asa beef product, our cattle 
in general, and our method of treating them, 
must be greatly improved if we would obtain 
and control the English market, &c. Before 
taking his seat the President added with much 
regret that the Association had not been able to 
induce the Secretary of the Treasury to forbid 
importations of live stock likely to be infested 
with rinderpest, and urged the convention to 
renew its request to the Government to give the 
matter the consideration it deserved. A special 
committee was appointed to memorialize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to stop dangerous 
importations; also petitioning Congress to 
establish a veterinary bureau. 

Judge Cravens presented a paper deprecating 
the buying of animals for pedigrees alone, yet 
admitting their value as an index to the quality 
of animals and their power to impress them on 
their offspring. This paper also set forth that 
we were in danger of injuring the milking 
properties of the breed by training for show as 
beef-producers, as from this cause a milk pedi- 

ree may not be a sure guide to excellence in 
amilies so treated; two cows, nearly related in 
blood, may prove very different in their value as 
milkers. 

Professor Knapp thought that breeders had 
failed to impress common farmers with the beef- 
producing merits of the breed, because they 
often bought under-sized animals at over-sized 
prices. 

On the second day the morning session was 
chiefly taken up with the discussion of resolu- 
tions, offered by Hon. T. C. Jones, of Ohio, end- 
ing in the adoption of the following : 


1. All imported animals entitled to record in 
the E. H. B. should be admitted to the American. 

2. The record should show name, color, date 
of birth, name and residence of breeder, and also 
of owner (or of person sending the pedigree for 
record, if the animal be dead.) 

3. Bulls should be registered at any age, but 
not twice, except in case of error. 

4. Cows should not be registered till they 
breed, when produce should be stated with the 
dam; and a cow should be re-entered if desired 
for each subsequent calf. 

In the afternoon the question was discussed, 
“How shall we improve our short-horns.” Pro- 
fessor Knapp remarked that besides the pedi- 
gree and the individual excellence of the parents, 
we should see that their condition—and especi- 
ally that of the male—is at the highest point of 
vital energy at the time of procreation, if we 
expect the progeny to show an improvement; 
and Mr. Pickrell added that we must begin to 
care for the calf as soon as dropped, and keep 
it improving every day by furnishing in all 
respects the most favorable conditions. 





The debate on the question, “Has any one 
| color any advantage over another?” was opened 
| by the President with the remark that fashion 
is running wrong at present. Mr. Allen said 
the original short-horns exhibited a preponder- 
ance of white, at least of their bodies, while red 
}—now all the fashion in this country, though 

not in England—was rarely seen, and the early 
breeders never thought of seeking it. 

| Mr. Thrasher said the whites are the best 
handlers, roans next and reds poorest of all; 
and good feeding and milking qualities always 
accompany good handling ; yet people save the 
| most miserable bull calf if he happens to be red, 
and thus the most undesirable qualities are often 
perpetuated. 

Mr. Allen thought this was going too far; he 

knew capital handlers that are red. 

The President contended that the reds are 
| patronized to the practical exclusion of other 

colors, which is injurious, especially as the dense 

| reds are apt to be bad handlers, with harsh and 
|wiry hair. Hubback was yellow red; Robert 
| Collings’ Pilot also ; Comet, light roan, some- 
|what red on neck; Favorite, roan, with still 
| more white than roan, and any number of other 
|instances might be given. Roans are good 
| handlers and feeders. In Great Britain no atten- 
| tion is paid to colors, and first prizes often go to 
|whites. The passion for red has injured ‘the 
feeding and handling qualities of our short- 
horns. The great point is to get a good beast ; 
|“a good horse can’t be of a bad color.” 

Finally, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
| to the effect that color is merely a matter of taste, 
| not affecting quality or quantity of milk or beef, : 
and that the present fashion of preferring red to 
‘the exclusion of other colors is detrimental to 
| the best interests of the breed. 

The last question discussed related to the 
proper age at which to breed. Mr. Thrasher 
recommended beginning with a heifer at eighteen 
months, believing such a practice intensifies the 
breeding and milking propensities. Other dele- 
gates gave instances of early conception—eight 
months, six months, and even four months, with- 
out apparent injury, though it was admitted the 
mother’s growth is somewhat delayed by early 
bearing. Professor Knapp thought it wiser in 
general to wait until near maturity, if we want 
to maintain size, and did not believe that females 
make any better mothers for breeding very 
young. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE RINDERPEST.— 
The following order bearing date November 
12th, addressed to the Collectors of Customs, 
has been issued by the Treasury Department 
since the above meeting: 

“In consequence of the reported development 
of the rinderpest in European countries the 
importations of cattle, or of the hides of cattle, 
shipped therefrom after the 1st prox. will not be 
permitted on any conditions, unless accompanied 
by consular certificates of non-infection, as pre- 
scribed by the existing regulations of this 
Department. In regard to the landing of hides 
shipped before the date mentioned, and concern- 
ing which there has been a failure to observe 
such regulations, the Department will exercise 
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its discretion after due investigation. You are 
requested to give such publicity to this order as 
you may deem expedient. 

silstatigiis _—" 


Estimating Live Weight of Cattle, 





The Live Stock Journal gives the following 
rule for approximating the weight .of live cattle 
by measurement : 

There are several methods in use for ascertain- 
ing the weight by measurement of the body, and 
when the measurement is correctly taken the 
result is generally pretty accurate. One method 
is to measure with a tape line from the top of 
the shoulder to the root of the tail, which gives 
the length ; then measure around the body imme- 
diately behind the fore-legs, which gives the 
girth; and, on consulting a table, calculated by 


7 


the corresponding figures of the length and | 


girth, the product will give the net weight. 
Several rules exist. For example, suppose an 


ox is five feet in length and seven feet in girth. | [ : 
regarded as a decided vice, because, when the 


Multiply the square of the girth in inches by 
the length in inches, and divide the sum by 
7,238 ; and the quotient, multiplied by 14, is the 
weight in pounds. In using the tape, it should 
be kept stretched in taking the length and girth. 
Accurate results would certainly be obtained 
were the animal always perfect in form, which 
it seldom is,—the fore and hind quarters being 
frequently unequal, and their conditions various. 
The judgment is called into exercise in making 
allowances for such differences. The animal 
should stand in exact profile and upon level 
ground while being measured. 
ee > 


What is a Thoroughbred Horse? 
The Live Stock Journal says there exists the 


grossest ignorance, even amongst those who 
pass for well-informed horsemen, as to what 


constitutes a thoroughbred horse, and it thus | 


explains the term: 


In the first place, it should be understood that 
we derive the term, as well as the breed of horses 
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has been practiced by the breeders of Thorough- 
bred horses in England and America, for the last 
hundred years, has given us a race that is gener- 
ally considered to be far superior to the Oriental 
horse to-day in speed, size and stoutness. The 
compilers of stud books for Thoroughbred horses 
in this country have relaxed the English rule 
somewhat, and adinit to registry animals that 
show an unmixed descent for five generations of 
pure blood; and while, under this rule, many 
animals may be admitted that are not, in the 
strict sense of the word, Thoroughbred, yet if 
for five generations nothing but Thoroughbred 
sires and dams are to be found in the pedigree, 
the quantity of alien blood remaining must 
necessarily be infinitesimally small; and by 
usage, the animal so bred is, in this country, 
ranked as a Thoroughbred. 


BO ah 
Crib-Biting, 


Crib-biting is a peculiar propensity, which is 


| habit becomes confirmed, it is attended by very 


disagreeable symptoms. In highly-fed horses 
that have little to do, it is often the result of an 
idle habit. A great many think lightly of it, 
unless the horse be much addicted to it; but, 
although it might do no mischief in a slight 
degree, it must yet be remembered that it is 
always increasing by little and little, until in 
time the most insignificant becomes the most 
determined crib-biter. A cribber is always 
known by the worn aspect of the outer edges of 


| the front’ teeth ; and this is not from a fair way 


to which it applies, from our British cousins | 


across the water. The term, when applied to 
horses, is used to designate one — ar breed, 
and that is the running horse. In England this 


blood has been kept pure since the reign of 


CHARLES II., without any admixture, save an 
occasional fresh infusion of the Oriental blood, 
from which it was originally created; and no 
horse isa Thoroughbred unless his descent can 
be traced, in an unbroken, unmixed current, to 
this ancestry. Stud books were introduced at 
an early date, and the pedigrees of Thorough- 
bred horses have long been kept with the most 
scrupulous exactness, nothing being admitted to 
registry that is contaminated with any out-cross, 
however remote. 

All our American Thoroughbreds are, there- 
fore, imported from England, or are descendants 
of animals so imported. A recent cross with an 
imported Arab or Barb, while it does not vitiate 
the blood nor render an animal ineligible as a 
Thoroughbred, is not usually regarded as desira- 
ble, from the fact that the course of selection which 


of biting, but rather pressing or rubbing the 
edge of the ‘teeth, either of the upper or lower 
jaw, or both, against any hard object, especially 
the manger, as the most convenient spot. Crib- 
biting consists in swallowing air. The animal 
takes hold of the manger, or some other fixture, 
with his front teeth, fixes his head, curves his 
neck, dilates the upper part of the gullet, and 
gulps over the air, making a grunting sort of a 
noise. This practice usually interferes with a 
horse’s endurance. It is true that crib-biters 
have been known to live to a good old age, and 
without appearing to suffer any inconvenience 
from the habit; but these, for the most part, 
were horses of slow work. It is well enough 


| known that the majority are apt to fill the stom- 


ach and bowels with air to such an extent as to 
impair digestion, impede the breathing, and 
produce frequent attacks of colic. Old crib- 
biters that have much work are generally lean, 
and have a dry, staring coat. Whatever may be 
the nature of the act, there is soon evidence of a 
dyspeptic state, as the abdomen swells. In some 
cases the evils attending the vice are not so 
great. In course of time the gullet becomes 
thin and distorted; and from the irregularity in 
the width of the passage choking is sometimes 
favored. The simplest way to cure a crib-biter 
is to do away with the manger, or to cover the 
manger, or any object against which the horse 
can crib, with sheet-iron, or fresh sheepskin, 
which may be smeared with aloes. By placing 
straps around the throat, which is often done, 
and thus pressing on the windpipe, the animal 
is stopped from this bad practice; but this is 


| 
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attended with the danger of producing distortion 

and constriction of the air passage, rendering 

the animal an incurable roarer.—Pruirie Farmer. 
— = 


Hog Cholera. 





We are indebted to Mr. Philip M. Springer, 
Secretary of the American Berkshire Associa- 
tion, for a copy of the recently published Essay 
on the “Diseases of Swine, their Causes. Preven- 
tives and Remedies,” for which the Association 
awarded a prize of $100 to its author, A. R. 
Colman, VY. 8., upon a recommendation of a 
committee composed of some of the most com- 
petent men of the country. From this valuable 
and timely publication we make the following 
extract on Hog Cholera. 

In the same pamphlet, following the Essay, is 
a list of owners of Berkshires, entered in Record, 
and also a reproduction of Mr. A. B. Allen’s 
Essay on the Origin, Breeding and Management 
of Berkshire Swine, published last year. 

This disease is known by the vernacular or 
common names of distemper, red soldier, red 
disease, blue sickness, blue disease, bog cholera 
and measles,—the latter name very wrongly 
applied. It isa subject respecting which there 
is a great diversity of opinion: some regarding 
it as typhus, others as anthraz; hence the various 
a It is undoubtedly a blood disease. 

t is a malady that appears first to affect the 
digestive organs, and then the blood undergoes 
changes favorable to transudations, which occur 
in different parts of the body. By most author- 
ities it is considered contagious. 

Symptoms.—The premonitory signs occur late, 
are very transient, and are seldom observed; 


usually the death of one or more pigs, under |! 


mysterious circumstances, first arrests attention. 
Some may then be noticed to be dull, not to seek 
for food or water, but to creep beneath the straw, 
or any dark place, seeking quiet and isolation 
from the rest, carrying the head low and ears 
drooping. 

Signs of abdominal pains are often well 
marked, and there is a disposition to lie on the 
belly with fore feet outstretched. 

In some cases there is great cerebral disturb- 
ance, and in others stupor,—so that they may be 
either wild and frantic and utter cries, or else 
quite unconscious. Vomiting frequently occurs, 
the retching being often quite violent, and food 
may be vomited, or mucous and bile only. 

In the early stages the faces are of normal 
consistence, and the urine pale. After a time 
diarrhoea sets in, and the excrement is then dark 
or black colored, and extremely offensive. There 
is a singular jerking or spasmodic breathing, com- 
plicated by congestion of the lungs, and usually 
a painful irritating cough, which increases the 
general weakness. Great weakness of the hind 
parts is often noticed from the commencement 
of the attack, which increases as the disease 
advances. The animal staggers when moving 
about,its limbs cross each other, and often at 
last are perfectly paralyzed. It is often found 





that the creature cannot scream, and there is 
present a subdued hacking cough. The blood 
does not flow freely if a vein be opened, and 
ecchymosis occurs over the whole body. The 
discoloration of the skin and mucous mem- 
branes—suggesting so many names for the 
disease—commences some time before death, and 
occurs especially on the belly, inside of the 
thighs and fore legs, and behind the ears. Where 
the skin is thinnest it is especially noticeable. 
The red or purplish color disappears wherever 
the skin is pressed, except in parts where any 
extravasation of blood has occurred. In rapid 
cases, the mucous membrane is of a bluish red 
color, and in chronic cases it is of a dirty yellow 
color. ‘The temperature of the body is at first 
increased, but afterwards it is lowered. Slight 
forms now and then appear, which consist of 
discoloration of the skin and loss of appetite, 
extending over a few days, when recovery fol- 
lows; but in severe cases, the animals generally 
succumb in a very short space of time from the 
commencement of the attack. 

Post-mortem Appearances.—The skin is black 
and blue, as if the animal had been bruised dur- 
| ing life. The capillaries and moderate-sized 
veins of the skin and sub-cutaneous tissue are 
dark-colored, and gorged with blood. A yellow 
serum is apt to accumulate wherever there is 
ramified redness. The serous and mucous mem- 
brangg-are studded with ecchymosis, which are 
most developed as a rule in the thoracic organs. 
| Impaction of solid material in the intestines is 
| frequently observed. The liver and spleen are 
usually congested and of a dark color, and the 
parenchyma of the liver more particularly is 
soft. The lungs are often much congested. The 
blood is dark, seems fluid, and coagulates very 
slowly. 

Treatment—When the disease breaks out, 
keep the animal on low diet, and promote action 
of the bowels by clysters; and give then an 
emetic—white hellebore, 5 to 10 grains, or sul- 
phate of zinc, 5 to 15 grains, followed by purga- 
tives. The following drench would be suitable: 
Epsom salts, 2 to 4 ounces; sulphur, 1 to 2 
ounces ; and gentian and ginger in powder, 1 to 
2 drachms, in about one or two pints of water. 
The doses must be regulated according to the 
size of the animal. The medicine should be 
given before diarrhea sets in. Moderate exer- 
cise, fresh air, and syringing or sluicing the 
animal over with cold water, are measures to be 
recommended. 

Preventive measures should consist of cautious 
feeding in young and growing animals, whole- 
some vegetable diet, and a sparing allowance of 
only well-cooked animal food, strict attention to 
cleanliness, and separation of the affected from 
the healthy animals. The sulphite or hypo-sul- 
phite of sodium, in about 1 to 2 drachm doses, 
tive or six times a day, would act very well. It 
could be given in a little feed if the animal would 
take any. 





Prof. Morrow says: Of the two investments, 
that for mills and boilers, or steamers and 
troughs for cooked food, or that for lumber with 
which to make a feeding floor which can be 
kept dry and clean, I count the latter as much 
the more certain to give a good return. 
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Ducks. 


By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 

In previous articles we gave descriptions of the Rouen and Aylesbury ducks. Of the latter 
breed, fully described in the October Farmer, we here give a well-executed engraving. There are 
several varieties yet, and we will endeavor to give brief descriptions of them. The Musk Duck, 
often improperly called Muscovy, is a native of Brazil, South America, where even now they are 


plenty in the wild state. It is some- 
times also called the Brazilian duck. 
They vary in markings,—generally are 
found black and white in patches, and 
occasionally a mixture of brown, or drab, 
black and white. By selection pure 
white and also pure black birds have 
been bred. One of the characteristic 
features is the head: there is a bright 
scarlet iris or fleshy protuberance 
around the eyes, (something similar to 
that of the Barb pigeon,) and the base 
of the bill carunculated with the same. 
They have long bodies, short legs, and 
are exceedingly clumsy. They are poor 
layers. Their flesh has a musky odor— 
hence the name. The drake is very 
tyrannical, and has been known to take 
young ducks of a different breed by the 
neck and hold them under water until 
they were drowned. Time of incuba- 
tion, 35 to 37 days. 

The Cayuga Duck.—This variety 
originated on Cayuga lake, in the State 
of New York, where, at one time, they 
were very numerous. They are pure 
black, with lustrous green reflections. 
In shape they are much like the Aylesburys. Their flesh is of a rich, juicy, gamy flavor. As egg- 
producers, they properly rank next to Rouens and Aylesburys; they are very hardy, and mature at 
a very early age. 





The Black East Indian Duck.—This fow] is also known in some places as Buenos Ayrean duck. 
They are pure black,—the plumage on both the duck and drake being exceedingly rich in metallic 
tints. They are only medium in size, but their flesh is highly prized for its game flavor. 


Call Ducks.—These may be considered of the ornamental class. There are two varieties; known 
as White and the Grey. They are quite small. They are occasionally used as decoys; as they are 


very active on the water, while their constant shrill utterance of the “call” makes them prized for 
decoys. 


The Mandarin Duck, which is also known as “Chinese Teil,” are recognized as the “most gor- 
geous” of the ornamental ducks. “The head has a large, long crest, pointing backwards, which can 
be raised or lowered at will; the color of this crest being green and purple on the top, shading into 
chestnut and green in the long feathers which extend backwards. A broad stripe of rich cream 
color extends from the front of the sides of the head, across the eye, to the back of the neck. The 
neck is furnished with a collar or ruff, of rich brownish red feathers, somewhat resembling hackles, 
and the front of the neck and sides of the breast are a rich claret or purple. Across the shoulders 
are two beautiful stripes of clear white, each shaded with black, behind which the sides of the bird 
are of a greenish or ashy yellow-grey, beautifully and most delicately penciled in very fine lines 
with dark grey or black. The wings are furnished each with a peculiar shield or fan, standing 
nearly erect, and which are of a bright chestnut color, beautifully edged with green or blue. The 
feathers of the back are a brilliant light brown, and the underparts white or nearly so. The quills 
or secondaries are brownish-gray, edged on the lower web with white. The bill is crimson, the 
legs are lightish pink, and the eyes a bright black.” Wright thus describes the drake. 


Carolina Duck, also known as Wood Duck, and Summer Duck. This duck has also a crest simi- 
lar to the Mandarin, and its plumage is exceedingly rich and high-colored. They bear confinement 
quite well, but, it is said, will breed only under the most favorable circumstances. 


Crested Ducks.—These are no improvement over the ordinary “puddle duck,’—only in the attract- 
ive appearance of a crest, which makes them look more odd than attractive. The Aylesbury and 
Rouens will always be the favorites where profit is the consideration, and the Mandarin and Caro- 
lina where beauty and ornamental varieties are desired. 
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The Muscovy Duck. 


Editors American Farmer : 

I propose to say a few words in favor of this 
valuable domestic bird, the good properties and 
value of which I think are not generally appre- 
ciated. 

It is the largest domestic duck I know of, 
except, perhaps, the Rouen, which is represented 
by W. H. Todd, (a fancier of Vermillion, O.) 
who speaks of a pair of Rouens weighing 21 Ibs., 
but I think the average Rouens will fall far 
below that weight. I have just weighed a pair 
of Muscovys,—the male weighed 9 Ibs. and the 
female 5 tbs.,—14 tbs. for the pair. Muscovy, 
as applied to this duck, isa misnomer. The pro- 
per name is Musk duck,—sometimes called 
Sheldrake. It is a native of South America,— 
not a Russian bird, assomesuppose. It is a dis- 
tinct species from all others we know of in this 
country, and the cross blood with any of our 
ducks is a Mongrel,—no longer fit for breeding, 
but very fine for the table. 

The plumage of the Musk duck is generally a 
very dark combined black and green, with a 
portion of pure white. There are a few pure 
white; and I am now breeding mine to a lead 
color, which is more admired than any color in 
my flock. 

They are entirely different from our other 
ducks in several respects. Ist, they have wat- 
tles at the base of the bill, which become very 
prominent late in the spring, and for high color 
will vie with the face of any oldtoper. 2d, they 
are fond of perching, a thing that I never saw 


any other duck do; these two characteristics, 
with their other oddities, make the Musk duck 
unnistakable. 

Their flesh is far better than that 
domestic duck I ever ate, and some rank it next 


of any 


to that of the turkey. They are remarkably 
gentle in their nature, easily trained to fixed 
habits,—returning to the same roost at night; 
excellent nurses, good layers and the best of 
sitters. They generally lay 18 eggs and set 35 
days, and generally hatch all their eggs if undis- 
turbed. I had a duck this summer that set on 
24 eggs and hatched 23 ducks. They are no 
trouble amongst other poultry except to get 
some of their food—a quality we should com- 
mend. If they are kept tame, (which should be 
done with all poultry,) they are very docile and 
easily managed, but very cross and combative if 
kept wild. 

The best way to manage them.—Different kinds 
of poultry should be kept separate,—to avoid 
trouble and perplexity and to insure success. | 
have no running water near by, so I have to use 
a trough filled from my pump. I have a duck- 
yard adjoining my pump, (80 feet long and 30 
feet wide is large enough,) the fence 5 feet 
high; cut two ditches lengthwise to keep it from 
flooding from heavy rains; have one ditch 7 feet 
from the fence, so as to have room to make a 
rough, cheap shed, of any material that will 
break the heavy rain; cut the other ditch near 
the other fence, and throw the dirt of both 
ditches along the centre, so as to round it some. 

When your ducks are hatched, make a pen 
with four broad, high (15 inches) boards on the 


centre strip, and in this pen place a coop to 
shelter the ducks from sun and rain ; and put 
, the mother duck and young in the pen and keep 
them there until they are large enough to jump 
;out,—allowing the mother to go in and out at 
pleasure. 

| The trough for water should not be more than 
12 inches deep; the water should be changed 
| three times daily. 

Best Food.—The best food for ducks (or chick- 
ens either,) is the whole wheat offal, mixed with 
one-quarter or one-fifth Indian corn meal. Feed 
and water them three times daily, often shifting 

| the coops to keep them from being foul. 

When the ducks are four weeks old they can 
be doubled on to one mother, who willingly 
adopts all you put in her pen. I then put from 
thirty to sixty to one duck, and she has them 

junder care and leadership until they are old 
enough to eat or sell. 
| When you take the ducklings from the mother, 
confine her from sight or hearing of them for a 
week, and she probably has forgotten them; 
|she soon lays and hatches another set. In this 
way you can raise three sets a season,—the last 
maturing from the Ist to the middle of Decem- 
ber. 

Profits —The profit in ducks is not as large as 
I sometimes see stated for chickens, but I never 
could reach these big results. My flock of ducks 
last spring was 12 females and 4 males. They 
produced me 180 ducklings,—I raised 151. The 
cost of food about $12. 





It is best to have your pens so the ducks can 
have sun and shade,—an orchard is the best for 
the yard and pens. 

Duck eggs will not hatch well under the com- 
mon hen,—the hen sets too close: consequently 
killing the young with too much warmth and 
want of air. Wo. J. SCOFIELD. 

Montyomery Co., Md. 


Preparing Poultry for Market. 





From a New York dealer’s communication to 
|the Dairyman we take the following : 
| If the fowl are fat and in fine condition, they 
ought to be picked dry and while warm. Fowl 
|picked in this manner will present a better 
|appearance and keep for a greater length of 
‘time; if, on the other hand, the fowl are lean 
|and poor, it is better to scald, or not kill till they 
|are in better condition. It isa well-known fact 
| that dry-picked poultry will bring a better price 
ithan fowl] that have been scalded; also keep 
: better when shipped from a distance. 
For scalding the water should be at boiling 
point. Pour in enough cold water to stop 
ebullition. Take the fowl] by the legs and hold 
| them in the water for about 1 to 14 minutes; be 
careful not to scald the lege above the elbow 
joint. Take off the feathers, and while yet in a 
warm state immerse in cold water for a few 
|minutes. Then take them out to dry, when they 
can be packed for shipping. It is better to scald 
too much than not enough. 
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Page’s Traction Engine and Farm Locomotive. 





We noticed incidentally in our last, in our notes on the Westminster Fair, that the new road- 
engine of Messrs. Geo. Page & Co., the well-known machinists and engine-builders of this city, had 
successfully travelled by its own powers of propulsion from Baltimore to the fair-grounds, where 
it was at work. It made a safe return trip; drawing after it a heavy separator with which, near 
Reisterstown, it threshed out a crop of 800 bushels of wheat belonging to Andrew Banks, Esq., mem- 
ber-elect of the Maryland Legislature. It has since been severely tested in drawing heavy loads of 
oyster-shells on the North Point Road,—having passed over several miles of the city street-pave- 
ments without accidents of any kind or derangement to the machinery. The engine has developed 
no defects in construction, and its builders are sanguine that it will, at no distant day in the future, 
come into general use for certain purposes connected with farm-work, and more especially for use 
by travelling threshermen, and in constructing and repairing roads. 

We give above a well-executed engraving of the engine, the first of its kind ever built in this 
State. Notwithstanding its weight and power, it is easily managed and steered. It weighs about 
seven tons, the capacity of the engine is 10-horse power, and it is believed to be capable on roads 
of moderate grades of drawing loads of 20 tons at a speed varying from two to five miles per hour: 

The uses to which such engines may be adapted readily suggest themselves. It is not, of course, 
presumable that on small farms they can become available except, perhaps, by the joint ownership of 
several neighbors ; but on extensive farms, Where numerous horses and mules are required to be 
kept, it will be seen how they may supply the place of a number of head, doing more effective work 
and at a less cost absolutely. For instance, in threshing, the machine not only runs the separator 
but conveys that machine and itself from point to point, relieving an equivalent number of horses. 
So with the perpetual hay presses, owned in common by several farmers. It is not only capable of 
working the press but of moving it, without calling into requisition the heavy teams usually 
demanded. 

Its greatest field for usefulness in the near future, however, seems to be in the construction and 
maintenance of roads. In conjunction with effective Stone Crushers, such as Blake’s, now constructed 
to run on wheels, and much used in some of the Northern States, which it could at once work and 
move along the whole line of road, the cost of maintaining our country roads would be reduced 
to the minimum, while their durability would be correspondingly increased. The builder contem- 
plates for such special purposes to make a change in the construction of the engine—that it may, in 
addition to its other uses, serve as a road-roller 

In Great Britain, engines which are capable of drawing heavy loads over the ordinary roads are 
already in extensive use,—the better roads than those in this country favoring their employment. 

We find in the London (Eng.) Engineer of a late date a statement that the demand for the 
usual portable engines will soon cease altogether, their place being supplied by the engine and ma- 
chine which come together to the farmer's stack-yard, thresh out as much corn (wheat) as wanted 
and go away without at all interrupting the field-work. “It is,” it continues, “day by day becoming 
more evident that those who want to build agricultural engines for sale in this country, must give 
them self-propulsion.” It is thus seen that the enterprising firm of Geo. Page & Co., to which so 
many valuable inventions are due, have come at about the same moment to the same conclusion as 
the great English authority we quote. 
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The Gunpowder Agricultural Club, 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club met Noy. 
17th, at the residenceof Josh. M. Gorsuch,—W. 
W. Matthews, foreman. The time usually devo- 
ted to inspection was mainly occupied in ex- 
amining a sulky cultivator and a corn-sheller, 
exhibited by 8S. H. Slifer & Co., of Baltimore. 
The sheller was put to work on new corn, and 
performed very finely. It is provided with a 
little fan which expels the chatf; and as the 
corn is separated from the cob in the machine, 
it drops into the half-bushel ready for bagging. 
The oldest member of the club pronounced it the 
only perfect sheller he had ever seen. It struck 
some of us that the machine, which may be 
driven by horse-power, ran rather hard ; but the 
exhibitor claimed that this was entirely attribu- 
table to the damp nature of the corn. 

The sulky cultivator made a favorable impres- 
sion, so far as appearance and workmanship are 
concerned ; the season not being suitable for a 
practical test. The club, resuming its sitting ses- 
sion, transacted a considerable amount of routine 
business before reaching professional topics. 
The foreman having announced “Half hour for 
questions and answers,” Dickinson Gorsuch 
stated that since the discussion which took 
place at the last meeting, he had reflected con- 
siderably on the subject which then occupied the 
club’s attention, and he had been struck with 
the fact that a majority of the members is in 
favor of plowing down green manure. Can 
they possibly get more benefit from that method 
than from applying for grass? If they can con- 
vince him that they do, he will change. 

Jno. D. Matthews.—He does not want to 
bury his manure, but he does want to apply it 
six months ahead, that it may benefit the roots 
and form a sod; he gets the entire benefit there. 
His whole aim is to get as thick a sod as he can ; 
after he gets that he is not “afraid to apply his 
manure for corn.” [Note—In the published 
account of the last meeting, Mr. M. is reported 
to have said “that he is afraid to apply his ma- 
nure for corn.” When the proceedings were 
read he took exception to this sentence, and it 
was stricken out: hence itsemphatic use above. | 
More benefit is derived from applying to sod in 
this way than immediately before plowing. He 
would not apply manure to wheat land except 
when it is in a thoroughly decomposed state, 
chiefly on account of its promoting the growth 
of noxious weeds, which grow as rapidly as 
wheat; applied to sod there is no such danger. 
A grower of potatoes had remarked to him that 
he did not apply barn-yard manure to that crop, 
for the reason that the weeds trouble him; on 
that principle he would avoid using barn-yard 
manure on wheat. He would go farther: ap- 
plied to wheat, manure tends to a rank growth 
of straw, and this he has found to be to the 
detriment of the crop. 

Ed. Scott said, “that friend spoke his mind.” 
Manure applied to wheat reseeds the ground with 
weeds,—all seed in manure spring up directly. 
D. G.—he does not think seeds can stand the 
heat generated in a manure pile,—it must de- 
stroy the germ. Jos. Bosley —Where he has 


‘plowed manure down in the fall for corn and re- 
peated with the same crop, and a second manur- 
jing, he has never failed to raise his best crops. 

D. G.—He once tried corn three years in suc- 
cession on the same field, manuring well for each 

jerop. That field never produced so well before. 
N. R. Miles. —Those who apply on the sod for 
| corn get two crops from one manuring; you 
|(to D. G.) four, viz: a good crop of wheat, two 
of grass and one of corn,—at least that is his 
experience. 

Jno. D. M. wanted to know what percent- 
age of loss there would be in a pile of coarse 
| material from the shrinkage of fermentation. D. 
G. thought the ratio about ten to six. Jno. D. 
M.—in that case he could not suppose there 
would be a loss of essential properties. D.G.— 
| Chemists claim that the gases which we perceive 
arising from fermenting manure contain no 
valuable fertilizing agents. 

B. MeL. Hardisty asked, is not D. G. in a differ- 
ent position from the rest of us—cow manure 
decomposes less and loses less in « heap than 
|horse manure. His own manure is mainly horse 
stable. That alters the case entirely. We dis- 
cuss the question with reference to horse-stable 
|manure; he with reference to cow. 
oD. G.—He has been in the habit of putting 
}out his horse-stable manure direct from the 
stables. He has repeatedly stated before the 
jclub that he never had such benefit from the 
best fertilizers as from horse-stable manure. 
| B. MeL. H.—He has tried the pure cattle ma- 
nure from the stables at Cockeysville without a 
particle of benefit; the cattle are fed on strong 
stutf. D. G.’s case constitutes an exception—he 
cuts his fodder: hence the refuse that goes into 
the manure pile decomposes more readily and is 
jhandled more conveniently. He made a com- 
|post of stalks, but they did not rot,—nothing 
| there to start decay. 

A. C. Scott.—Never had his better rotted; all 
| were passed through the stables. 
| Ed. H. Matthews (to D.G.)—Would you pile if 
you had no earth to mix with your manure? 
(a.) Earth for composting purposes must be dry ; 
he does not always get this to use. As he said 
|at the last meeting, to employ clay is worse than 
useless. Saw this illustrated in his father’s 
‘practice. He paid no regard to the condition of 
the clay, and when used wet the effect of the 
heat of the pile was to harden it. It remained 
lumpy in the field when hauled out; there was 
no disintegration about it. 

In regard to shrinkage, Ed. H. M. stated that 
fifty-five loads of barn-yard stuff, which they 
hauled out during the winter and piled, had 
dwindled to fourteen. D. G. thought the tramp- 
ing of cattle kept the manure in proper condi- 
tion. 

Ed. 8.—According to Sharp’s theory, as given 
in an article in the Country Gentleman, manure 
is of no importance. Jno. D. M. thought the 
fertilizing agents necessary to grow crops and 
keep up the land could be procured at less 

|expense and applied with less trouble than 
attends the making and application of manure. 
!There was the same value in those fourteen 
loads spoken of by his son that there was in the 
original fifty-five. Ed. H. M.—Where those 
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fourteen loads were put on, in the succeeding 
grass crop the weeds predominated. 

Here tie half hour expired. On motion the 
discussion of the regular question was for the 
time deferred 

D. G.—In reference to that pile of stuff which 
shrunk from fifty-five to fourteen loads, had he 
had the choice he would have preferred the 
original bulk to the contracted pile. Ed. H. 
M.—Part was fine and part coarse. Jno. D 
M.—But the latter preponderated D. G.—He 
had known a rick of fodder consisting of six or 
eight loads dwindle in a few years to scarce a 
cart-load of dusty, chatfy stuff. Ed. 5.—If A 
P. Sharp is correct, plants are fed bountifully from 
the air, and such feetid substances as the stables 
produce may be disregarded 

D. G.—Could not accept such a theory in the 
presence of well-established facts. He knows 
too well how much benefit he derives from ma- 
nure. I. M. Price concluded that if Mr. Sharp 
is correct, the simplest. way to dispose of manure 
and other “stinking” things usually considered 
valuable to the farmer, is to haul them out into 
the field to be manured, pile, and let the gases 
generated in decomposition pass into the air. 
The action of manure is much dependent on the 
kind of soil to which it is applied. » Some rough 
manure which he used on heavy clay soil made 
him a permanent improvement,—it was coarse 
stuff directly out of the stables plowed down as 
heayy as he could turnit. That piece of ground 
has been altogether different since. An adjoin- 
ing neighbor has a similar piece of ground. He 
tried his experiment with the same result. This 
neighbor said he had been trying all his life to 
improve that spot, but had never succeeded 
before. 

B. McL. Hardisty, (to D. G )—(q¢.) You say we 
cannot get along without barn-yard manure ; how 


about the experiments of Lawes & Gilbert? If 


we accept as facts the results they have obtained, 
isn’t Mr. Sharp right ? 

D. G.—The gentleman who had charge of the 
machines exhibited before us to-day, is a native 
of one of the richest valleys in Pennsylvania, in 
which very heavy crops are produced; but no 
fertilizers are used there; farmers rely entirely 
on their barn-yard manure. They feed all the 
produce of their farms and often buy more. 
Lawes has not deduced a practical system from 
his experiments,—they are still experiments. 
B. McL. H.—These experiments will soon have 
extended over the span of a man’slifetime. We 
could not desire a test of longer duration. D. 
G.—Manure is producing fine results,—it imparts 
organic matter to the soil. Wedon’t expect to 
improve after the fashion of Lawes & Gilbert, 
but by rotation. Why do Lawes & Gilbert 
make their experiments only on small plots? 

B. McL. H. spoke of an article he had seen 
according to which good crops of wheat had 
been raised by sowing it in rows 3 ft. wide and 
cultivating between them. No fertilizer or ma- 
nure was used; the plant was fed from the stir- 
ring and air. 

D. G. made mention of the tailor’s lazy son. 
To keep the latter employed the father had 
compelled him to spade in the garden in front 
of his window. From the constant repetition 
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of this operation the ground improved. There 
is said to be tons of fertilizers in the air above 
us. I. M. P.—If all this is true we can drop 
fertilizers and manure, and take to plowing and 
stirring the ground. 

D. G.—That would reduce the country to a 
barren waste. Jno. D. M.—Is it advisable to 
plow stiff ground in the fall? He has a piece 
plowed last fall for corn. It was put in fine 
tilth this spring, but the crop failed. A part of 
the same field and similar soil plowed this spring 
gave three times as much corn, Both parts 
were manured; that plowed in the fall, this 
spring on the surface. On the other portion the 
manure was plowed down. 

Foreman thought this a corroboration of L. 
M. P.’s experience. (q.) Is it not the same field 
which the club concluded was plowed too flat ? 
Jno. D. M. asked if that would have anything to 
do with his want of success; it had been turned 
over perfectly flat—at no angle at all. Josh. M. 
Gorsuch is opposed to fall plowing under any 
circumstances; ground gets too ‘hard before 
planting time. In Mr. Matthews’ case fall plow- 
ing pulverized the soil; moisture made this 


| loose earth sticky, and the sun would bake it 


}a good deal to do with his case. 


like a brick. Jno. D. M.—That suggestion in 
reference to flat plowing is plausible; may have 
How should 


| plowing that is edged be managed in the spring? 


| Ed. 5.—He wouid tear it to pieces with the big 


cultivator; he could make it in this way equal 
in looseness to spring plowing. 

Jno. D. M.—A few years ago there was some 
very just criticism pronounced by the club on a 
piece of fall plowing for corn which came under 
their notice. His corn, however, was good; the 
best he had that season. Had the ground in 
question been thrown up as that was, doubtless 
his crop would have been better. 

D. G. asked for a vote on fall and spring 
plowing. It stood fall four, spring six; two not 


| voting. 


D. G. thought there had been a great change 


|in opinions on this subject since the formation 








|of the club; then the majority was in favor of 


fall plowing. 

Jno. D. M.—It is an evidence of progress. In 
a paper furnished to the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, and published in their 
report, by the Secretary of the Sandy Spring 
Club, very decided changes in opinions are men- 
tioned as having taken place among its members, 
during the period of its existence up to that 
time. 

It was now thought too late to take up the 
question set for this occasion, and on motion it 
was postponed to the next meeting. T. G. 

Baltimore County, Nov. 24, 1877. 
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Our French Letter. 


Removing Flowers of Potato Vines. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Dr. Booghe publishes the results of his experi- 
ments, on the removal of the flower of the 
potato. By this process he las found an increase 
in the tubers of 25 per cent., in addition to 
their quality being ameliorated; he succeeded 
best with the blue and the white varieties of the 
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potato; one woman can nip off an acre of flow- 
ers in a day; the process will of course be 
unnecessary in those seasons when the flowers 
prematurely and spontaneously fall. 

Indian Corn and its Preservation. 

In Italy, Belgium, and France, the cultivation 
for green feeding of maize—variety, American 
giant,—has now definitely entered into rotations 
of crops. There is no question as to its preser- 
vation, either in trenches in soils not too humid, 
or in special masonry pits, or even under a shed, 
orinabarn. The points in dispute are, the pro- 
priety of cutting the maize before embedding it, 
and whether it ought to be cultivated at deter- 
mined spaces, or sown broadcast. When in the 


latter case, the yield is 35 tons per acre; when it | 


was 18 or 24 inches apart, the double. But the 
stems of the plant cultivated in spaced rows are 
coarser and harder, and portions are rejected by 
the cattle; when raised from broadcast, the stems 
are more slender and succulent, and consumed 
entirely. In the former, a chaff-cutter is necessary 
before pitting the fodder; in the other case it is 
unnecessary, and thus a saving effected in work 
and machinery that may profitably be set against 
the larger yield. If chopping one or two inches 
in length be resorted to, the process is best per- 
form 


| its way out. 


when the maize is green, than when it is | 


retired during the winter and spring, in the fer- | 
mented state for feeding purposes. Ordinarily, | 


maize for winter conservation succeeds a clover 
lea, and the soil when in good tilth receives about 
9 cwts. per acre of phosphate of lime and sul- 
phate of ammonia, in the proportion of three 
parts of the first with one of the second. The 
maize is cut when the plant passes from the 
flower to the ear-forming stage, say about the 
middle of October; the forage should be rapidly 
buried after being cut, powdered with 7 tb 

salt to the ton, preserved from air and wet.— 
Some farmers, after threshing the greater portion 
of their grain, employ the power to cut the 
maize, and store it in the barn; allowing the 
mass to rise to the height of nine feet; trampling 
it well down, and then covering it with sheaves. 


This shed or barn preserving has the advantage | 


over the outside trench or pit in winter, when 
rain or frost can inconvenience the cutting of 
the blocks of “preserve.” 

Hatching Eggs Artificially. 

The idea of hatching eggs artificially is as old 
as the hills: what is new is the machinery, the 
incubator for effecting the process. This means 
of hatching eggs of all barn-door fowls, as well 
as those of pheasants and partridges, has taken 
a great extension in France ; indeed, in many 
cases it has become an amusement. The machine 
employed in this country and recommended by 
the agricultural societies, is generally above four 
feet long, three high and two wide; it is divided 
by means of drawers to contain over 400 eggs; 
the warm water being placed in the centre and 
the heat distributed and graduated by zinc cases ; 
the eggs are placed endways, so as to receive 
heat on the two surfaces at once. Not much 
trouble is given to control the incubator; the 
water is renewed morning and evening, and the 
heat regulated according to fixed rules; a series 
of small windows permit the air to circulate and 
the hatching is quite independent of atmospheric 


8s. of | 


| the sulphuret of carbon. 


influences, as it can take place in the coldest 
weather. The “mother” is represented by a 
curtained box, heated similarly, and having hay 
for the chicks to run upon; the first day they 
receive no food; the second and third days, 
crumbs of bread, cooked milk curd, millet, &c.; 
later, a paste of barley or maize meal, beaten up 
with milk or water; the latter should be their 
drink, but only after the third day from being 
hatched. The principal difficulty hitherto has 
been to distinguish between fruitful and sterile 
eggs. A lamp is now employed called the 
Indiser‘te ; it is a petroleum lamp, over which 
falls a slide, containing an oval space, size 
according to the egg, wherein the latter is 
placed big end upwards, as if it were held 
between finger and thumb beforeacandle. Auter 
the fifth day of hatching an experienced eyé 
will easily detect the sound egg, as the embryo 
will present the appearance of a spider, swim- 
ming in the middle of the egg. If this test be 
not satisfied, the egg is dead. After the fifteenth 
day the egg becomes quite black, the air-space 
becomes larger and larger, till the chick chips 
More than one-half of the poultry 
raised in France for the home and foreign 
markets are thus hatched. 
The Phylloxera—The Exhibition. 

It is estimated that the property value of 
French vineyards has been diminished one-half 
within the last ten years in consequence of the 
ravages of the phylloxera. The only new mat- 
ter in point of a cure is the formation of a joint 
stock company, to doctor the vines by means of 
M. Robin, of the 
department of the Drdme, continues to register 


| only successes by the employment of vines 


} 


' over those of 1867. 


imported from America, as perfectly resisting 
the bug; the Clinton and the Taylor varieties 
are very marked, as well as the Solonis, the 
Vialla and the York Madeira, in this respect. 
The grafting does not materially alter the quality 
of the vine, as time neutralizes any exceptional 
acidity, and mixings correct a few minor draw- 
backs. 

The arrangements for the agricultural section 
of next year’s exhibition are as advanced as can 
be desired: they will havea marked superiority 
F. C. 
Paris, October 18th, 1877. 


Agricultural Education in France, 


Editor American Farmer : 

Dear Sir:—As the Farmer has a regular cor- 
respondent in France,I venture to suggest that 
you invite that gentleman to take up “Agricul- 
tural Education in France” as the subject of one 
or more of his letters; requesting him to note 
not only the number and characteristics of the 
institutions organized to impart agricultural 
instruction, but also the general results effected 
by such institutions; what proportion of their 
graduates becomes agriculturists, and whether 
such graduates go at once upon farms as mana- 
gers or take subordinate positions until they can 
obtain further instruction and information 
through experience. He might also throw some 
light on the general subject, from a different 

















point of view, by endeavoring to learn something 
of the history of men who are considered emi- 
nent as successful agriculturists. 

Yours truly, J. Howarp McHEnNry. 
Baltimore County, Md., November 16, 1877. 
[We have suggested to our correspondent in 

France that we should be glad to have him take 
up the topic here suggested if the necessary ma- 
terial is available—Zds. A. F.] 


Horticulture. 





Notes on Pear Blight. 





Messrs. Editors Americun Farmer : 

There is, perhaps, no question which has 
elicited so much discussion in horticultural asso- 
ciations and in the agricultural press, without 
any satisfactory solution, as the one: what is 
the cause of pear blight? At the late meeting 
of the Pomological Society on the steamer Pentz, 
while returning from our delightful visit to 
enjoy the hospitality of Col. Wilkins, this sub- 
ject came up for a brief discussion. Prof. Brain- 
ard explained his theory, in which the writer 
can find nothing new, original, or of practical 
value, and which has been so repeatedly in the 
press during the past year that I need not refer 
to it. He was followed by Mr. Meeban, with a 
brief expos¢ of the fungoid origin of blight— 
views expressed by Mr. Wm. Saunders some 
years since—advocating also, as a local applica- 
tion, the sulphur and lime remedy. From notes 
taken at the time I find Mr. Meehan saying: 
“Don’t think temperature, heat, cold or soil, has 
anything to do with blight, but it is entirely due 
to fungi.” With no desire to do the gentleman 
injustice, this assertion eer to be singularly 
at variance with admitted facts in the pathology 
of pear blight. It is well known that circum- 
stances of season and soil, excess of heat and 
moisture, favorable to the production of fungoid 
diseases in small grain, are also exciting causes 
of pear blight ; and how can it be possible, there- 
fore, when the predisposition to blight exists in 
trees, to suppose for a moment that hot, moist 
weather, alternate showers and hot suns, have 
nothing to do with the cause of the disease? 
Practical experience with the fatal malady— 
pear blight—has long since taught us that it is 
almost useless to seek for remedies in local appli- 
cations of any kind, with a view of destroying 
the poison once entered into the circulation of 
the tree. Independent of the difficulty of apply- 
ing the remedy, the disease is beyond the reach 
of art and the patient dying, before the doctor 
arrives at the conclusion that the disease is in 
the roots and incurable. Without further allusion 
to Prof. Brainard or Mr. Meehan’s views on this 
vexed question, it may not be improper to sug- 

est that we study more closely the laws of 
ygiene (as we doctors call it) relating to pear 
trees. We find many diseases in animals and 
vegetables can be traced to a variety of causes, 
and if the cause of blight in pear trees be due to 
fungi alone, which is doubtful, then it naturally 
follows that our main remedy for this disease 
is to prevent by art the production of fungi. Is it 
possible to do this, Mr. Meehan? How is it that 
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|frequently a young orchard grows to fruiting 
jage without a blighted twig, then fruits heavily 
,and in great part dies? During the past twelve 
years I have seen trees grow to bearing age on 
high, dry soil, blight as soon as they fruit, are 
cut down quickly, grow new tops, fruit and 
again blight. What hasthe rapid growth, tender 
wood in the fall to meet the freezes of winter, 
stagnant moisture at the rootson undraified soils, 
and the inherent tendency of certain varieties on 
certain soils to be attacked with blight, to do with 
fungi? 

Will the frozen sap in the tender late-growth— 
}immature wood—rupture the cells, form fungi 
|to poison the sap, travel down when the tree 
| awakens to life in spring, and in hot June and 
| July, when showers and hot suns alternate, 
| develop the fury of the disease and destroy the 
tree? Will stagnant moisture at the root poison 

|the sap and produce the blighted spots on the 
|bark, or are they produced by the arrest of 
|certain cells poisoned by the fungi formed else- 
| where ? 
I have great respect for the revelations of the 
|microscope, frequently using one myself, and 
| have sometimes thought that the fungt discovered 
in sap of blighted pear trees was more probably 
like the maggots in dead flesh,—they were not 
the cause of the blight or death, but came there 
in the diseased sap after death, post hoc rather 
than propter hoc. Why not study the predis- 
posing as well as exciting causes of blight, since 
few pear-growers will, | think, deny that we may 
thus very properly divide this subject? 

Among the more prominent predisposing 
causes, I think we may mention growth in nur- 
sery, disposition of varieties, tendency of certain 
soils. 

The exciting causes: excessive growth in 
orchard, sudden and excessive changes of tem- 
perature, hot, dry weather succeeding excessive 
rains, defective drainage and often times some- 
thing in the soil beyond our ken. 


Do we not frequently find spur dlight when 
early frost catches our Duchess in blossom and 
kills the fruit? Is it not common to find tender 
sappy shoots on old trees called water-sprouts, 
(which should never be left there,) killed in 
severe winters With no other traces of blight in 
the tree? Is this fungi or frost-bite? 

For the past twelve years the writer has been 
observing an orchard of more than a thousand 
trees containing over twenty varieties, and until 
the past two years has not suffered much dam- 
age from the disease. Steady, moderate annual 

rowth on well-drained soil we believe to be the 
est preventive measures; and yet quite unex- 
pectedly, we have seen trees blight in the very 
best situations for health. A recruiting officer 
once said to me when he was ordered to enlist 
one hundred men, he always took at least twenty 
extra, calculating that twenty per cent. would 
fail him at the rendezvous; and my advice to 
pear-growers is in setting one hundred trees, at 
the same time set twenty in a row near by the 
orchard, five feet apart,so that they can be easily 
lifted even at 8 years old to replace the failures 
and victims of blight. It will be found that 
these lifted trees, being root-pruned, will not be as 
subject to blight as those planted in the orchard. 
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It is very troublesome and expensive; but I 
doubt if root-pruning will not be found a more 
valuable cure for blight than Mr. Moody’s 
receipt given on the Pentz. Will some of your 
readers tell us why pear trees previously in good 
health begin to blight with the first crop? Is it 
because the tap root has descended into the soil 
and is beyond healthy circulation, or in the region 
of stagnant moisture. This would be hardly 
possible in a well-drained sandy loam, where we 
can plow the day after a rain. NANSEMOND. 
October 23, 1877. 
mmm 
Influence of ‘“‘Stocks”’ on Fruits. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

A few years back the idea was advanced, that 
in order to produce the best results in peach- 
growing, the practice by nurserymen of using 
seed from all kinds of inferior and “natural” fruit 
should be abandoned; and, in its stead, the plan 
of securing seed from healthy trees of Early 
York to grow stocks on which to bud Early 
York, seeds from healthy trees of Old Mixon 
to produce seedlings on which to werk Old Mixon, 
&c. &e., was the correct plan. 

This practice, it was argued, would likely rem- 
edy the caprices of varieties ripening out of their 
proper season, as well as improve the quality 
of fruit, &. To test such theory promptly, 
I happened at the time to have a lot of seedlings 
grown from seed of Troth’s Early exclusively, as 
well asasmall lot from seed of Heath Cling, 
kept carefully separate, for a purpose different 
in nature from this test. The Troth seedlings 
were partly budded with Troth, partly with 
“Silver Medal,” and partly with Heath Cling; 
while the Heath seedlings were worked with 
Troth, and Heath Cling; a few trees of each 
were carefully planted, and so marked in orchard 
with others of same varieties, budded on stocks 

rown from seed of natural and inferior fruit. 

he Troth on Troth seedlings, and on Heath, 
each showed some fruit this season, ripened at 
same time, looked precisely alike, no perceptible 
difference in quality; those on the Heath Cling 
seedlings parting as freely from seed as those on 
the Troth seedlings ; in short I could discover no 
difference whatever. The first year’s bearing 
may not, however, serve as a safe index to future 
results; but I am very strongly of the opinion, 
that the difference will amount to but little; 
from the fact, that did the stock exert as much 
influence on the bud as accredited in the afore- 
named theory, when trees of Crawford's Late, 
for instance, worked on seedlings grcwn from 
seed indiscriminately collected, are planted in 
orchards, good, bad, and all kinds of Crawford's 
Late peaches would in consequence thereof be 
the result; while the evidence of ail peach- 
growers is in opposition to such conditions of 
their orchards. While such are the facts as 
adduced by the first year’s fruiting of the trees 
in this experiment, I would not be understood 
as underrating the very great importance of 
selecting seed from sownd and healthy trees. 

For whether “yellows” are produced by the 
“peach aphis,” from fungus on the roots, or 
whatever cause, the result in using seed collected 
from fruit of such enfeebled trees would be 
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plainly injudicious and productive of the worst 
| possible results to the peach-grower. If further 
trial should prove anything of value as to influ- 
ence of stock on bud, the readers of the Ameri- 
|can Farmer shall be apprized of it. 


J. W. Kerr. 


Denton, Md., Nov. 16, 1877. 


ae 


| Fruit in Maryland—Grapes and Wine- 
Making—The Agricultural College. 


To the Editor American Farmer : 

Dear Sir—I have to thank you for a pam- 
phlet copy of Mr. M. P. Wilder’s address delivered 
at the recent session of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society held in your city. The progress of 
our country in pomology and horticulture, within 
the last decade, is truly wonderful ; and much of 
it is due to the efforts of the venerable President 
and his active co-laborers of this Society. 

A sudden illness, caused by exposure to one of 

|the drenching rains of that period, prevented 
| ne from attending the exhibition; and though I 
| have read with pleasure many accounts of the 
brilliant display of fruits and flowers, they but 
| increase my regret that I could not behold the 
collection in all its extent and beauty. 

I much fear that Anne Arundel County, though 

so hear you, was not very well represented on 
|your tables. We have no amateur cultivators 
among us, and our fruit-growers are more intent 
on quantity than quality. For peaches, the sea- 
son was very unfavorable, and the time of the 
exhibition rather late. As to apples, Maryland 
does not seem prepared to compete with the 
States either north orsouth of her; though I am 
pleased to observe that Mr. Kerr, of Caroline, 
obtained a prize for that fruit. Our display of 
pears was doubtless very creditable. I don’t 
know which of the States represented sent you 
the largest clusters and greatest variety of 
grapes; but I do know that I have just finished 
gathering a crop of about five tons per acre; 
and which confirms my belief that our tidewater 
lands are among the best for the production of 
wine. This crop was grown on light sandy soil, 
and without manure of any kind. 

And now, having mentioned grapes and wine, 
let me refer to Mr. Husmann’s letter in the Sep- 
tember number of vour journal. He there again 
advocates the practice of gallizing, and calls upon 
its opponents to give their reasons for rejecting 
it; and which he says we have omitted to do. I 
never have time or inclination to go back to any- 
thing I have heretofore written, but I think I 
objected to the gallized wines chiefly because 
they were not durable. My observation and 
experience lead me to the opinion that they will 
not keep. I think I have stated that while (as 
Mr. H. insists) the gallized wine may have just 
the same proportions of water, acid, sugar, &c., 
as the natural juice, yet somehow they did not 
combine and cohere as when bound together in the 
grape by the hand of Nature. 

Many kinds of artificial stone are now made 
for building purposes, and the manufacturers of 
them can demonstrate to us that their granite, 
or gneiss, or marble, contain precisely the same 
elementary substances and in the same propor- 
tions as the rocks they are designed to imitate. 
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Now, all this may be so; ‘but who would. not 
prefer to build with stone quarried from the 
everlasting hills? In such things, Nature will 
always be far above the reach of Art. But I 
should have nothing to say against gallizing or 
even “gallonizing,’—as Mr. Husmann fitly terms 
it—if all wine-growers were like him, and 
informed their customers just bow their wines 
were made. 

I regret very much the failure of your efforts 
to effect a change in the management of our 
Agricultural College. We differ widely in our 
views about many questions, but this is one of 
the subjects upon which we agree to a dot. You 
remember that I predicted the result when you 
first mentioned the matter to me. Whatever 
else may be in the curriculum, the students 
should be instructed in every operation of the 
field, stable and barn. For this, such colleges 
are established ; and parents who do not desire 
their sons to acquire such knowledge, can readily 
find other schools for them. 

As we are approaching the close of another 
volume of the Furmer,1 take occasion, as one 
of its readers, to thank you and your many intel- 
ligent contributors, for the varied and valuable 
information it has imparted to us during the year. 
With best wishes for its success, 


I am truly, &c., L. G. 
Anne Arundel Co., Md., Oct., 1877. 
—— 


Nurserymen as Public Benefactors. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Your correspondent, Mr. Kerr, (nurseryman) 
of Denton, Md., in the last No. (November) of 
the American Furmer, takes exceptions to some 
of our remarks in the September No. of your 
journal. At first we concluded not to offer to 
encumber the columns of the Furmer with what 
might be considered irrelevant matter. “ Nobody 
loves critics or respects them either ;” but, in this 
case, taking Mr. K. to be a prominent and intel- 
ligent nurseryman, and in every respect worthy 
of our steel, we have decided to give him what 
follows, hoping it will prove satisfactory : 

We are sorry we have trod on the toes of this 
sensitive correspondent. We did not in that 
communication mean to disparage any class 
of public benefactors, and more es} ccially 
nurserymen ; for we regard them as the special 
and indispensable friends of Pomologists, Rorti- 
culturists, and Florists. That what we said on 
the subject of “Information for Fruit-Growers” 
should be construed as an “ accusation or severe 


reflection” on nurserymen, is really surprising 
to us. 
It must be conceded, we presume, that pro- | 


ducers of any description have the right fairly 
to get off their productions or commodities; and 
that it is to their private interest and even duty 
to do so. We meant nothing more or further. 
After this Mr. K. proceeds to charge us with 
egotism (in which, by a round-about movement, 
he is very careful to exempt himself,) because, in 
a casual or collateral way, we alluded to The 
Southern Apple and Peach Culturist. This we 
did, as we thought, in an unexceptionable man- 
ner. Here are our words: “Our Southern 
friends who desire to plant, should procure afrutt 
book. The Southern Apple and Peach Culturist, 
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for instance, 


\ by 


| authority. 
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will g give ‘all the information neces- 
sary for their latitude ‘8, including the preserva- 
tion and marketing of fruits, &c.” We can see 
nothing wrong in this; especially as our treatise 
on Fruit Culture is the only regular work on 
this subject published in and for the South. 
Most fruit-growers need some guide or book of 
reference. We could not give the preference to 
works not adapted to our latitude, however mer- 
itorious they might be otherwise. We suppose 
we migh’ be allowed to add that the very liberal 
patronage and fair sale of this work in Virginia, 
and throughout the South, would indicate some- 
thing in its favor. 


He next charges us with giving “every-day 
facts.” Very well, farmers and planters are right 


apt to forget things appertaining to fruit culture ; 
and we do not think they will fall out with us, 
even if new or startling and striking ideas are 
not always presented. Then he complains that 
we have recommended “ such varieties of apples 
as Nansemond Beauty, Mason’s Stranger, &c., for 
the Eastern Shore of Md. and Delaware, to those 
who intend to plant.” It is true, these are com- 
paratively new varieties; but they have been 
well tested in Tidewater Va., and, besides, the 
character given them, or the Mason Stranger, 
the American Pomological Society at the 
meeting held at Richmond, of which a copy of 
the proceedings is before us, ought to be good 
It is there stated that “For Eastern 
and Southern Va. it is one of the best winter 
apples,’ and this fine apple was admitted to 
their list of accepted fruits. Mr. Downing, in 
the appendix to his large and valuable work, 
says of this fruit: “It is productive annually; 
and a popular favorite apple where it is known : 
rich, spicy and very good.” For the above, as 
we think, good reasons, we ventured to recom- 
mend it for the Eastern Shore of Md. and Dela- 
ware, the soil and latitude being nearly the same 
with that of Tidewater Va., together with the 
Nansemond Beauty. From what we know of 
this fruit, and what has been said of it by our 


| leading orchardists and nurserymen, no much bet- 


ter winter apple is grown in the soils and lati- 
tude above designated. 

Mr. K. also says some other things which we 
think not worth our notice. “In conclusion,” he 
says, “I have to get off my stock and attend to my 
own interest.. I will, as heretofore, keep my list 
close to home.” We hope, Mr. K., you will do 
no such thing; send it out—advertise. Let 
everybody know what you have; send usa copy. 
Perhaps we will find in it “Mason’s Stranger 
and Nansemond Beauty.” If we do not, we 
ought to. 

In conclusion, we do not desire to underrate 
either the intelligence or integrity of the gentle- 
man, or any of the fraternity; but, on the con- 
trary, it is our wish, if not to our interest, to 
encourage and promote the welfare of all engaged 
in such useful occupation. With this rejoinder 
we finally close what we have to say to our Den- 
ton friend, the champion of the budding knife. 

Keswick Depot, Albemarle Va. J. Frrz. 
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| prompt renewal of their subscriptions for the 
coming volume. 
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Potomac Fruit-Growers’ Association. 





NOVEMBER MEETING. 





On the sample tables were some apples from 
the farm of the venerable ex-treasurer, Gen. 
Spinner, fora name. They were seedlings, and 
a good quality of autumn fruit. Also some 
large and smooth tomatoes, grown upon a pile of 
coal ashes,—showing the decided fertilizing pro- 
perties of the ashes. 

Col. W. H. Patton, of Little Rock, Ark., made 
some remarks upon insects destructive to vege- 
tation,—mentioning specially the curculio, the 
moths of the cotton, and tobacco worms. “I 
have made these insects a study for several | 
years, and the important discovery has been 
made that these and some other insects are des- 
titute of eyelids; and, as a consequence, fly and 
operate only at night,—the darker and stiller the 
better. It is well known that light blinds 
insects and that they will fly into it and destroy 
themselves.” Acting on this hint, lights had 
been placed in dark and still nights among fruit 
trees, cotton and tobacco plants, and thousands 
of these destructive insects had beencaught. It 
is of comparatively little use to catch these insects 
after they have laid their eggs, but they must be 
caught before they have done the mischief. 

A common hand-lamp fastened to a small 
block of wood, placed in a pan of water about 
the time plums, &c., blossom, will be found an 
efficient destroyer of nocturnal insects. They 
operate but little during bright or windy nights. 

Of course, if the orchard is large, several 
lamps will be required. 

Prof. Brainard read a report on 

Fruit-Houses. 

Making mention that our summer fruits began 
so soon to decay after ripening,—that even fall 
and winter fruits, by sudden extremes of tem- 
perature, are liable to injury, and we are thus 
deprived of those delicious fruits we had laid by 
for future use, he proceeded to say that of the 
various methods designed to preserve fruits, we | 
find none so successful as that described in the 
patent of B. M. Nyce, issued in 1858, and extended 
in 1872. His process has been subjected to a 
severe and constant test for more than 18 years, 
and has in all cases and in widely different 
climes been proved to be eminently successful. 

The principles upon which this fruit-house is 
constructed, and upon which its success depends, 
are a cool, dry and pure atmosphere, with com- 
plete isolation from free oxygen and other 
destructive agencies. 

He then gives the testimony of gentlemen who 
have used the houses for many years in some of 
our large cities, and who have kept oranges and 
lemons, apples, pears, and other fruits, in large 
quantities for months, and realized an advance 
of 100 per cent. on the fruits. 

G. F. NEEDHAM. 





Keeping Fruit. 

The conditions required are a uniform temper- 
ature, as low as may be without freezing, and 
dryness. The cellar of the house should not be 
used for storing large quantities of fruit if it can | 
be avoided, and if used there should be ample ! 
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ventilation to carry off the carbonic acid given 
off by the fruit inripening. The temperature of 
35 degrees to 40 degrees is best, and when the 
thermometer shows above 40 degrees, the outer 
air, if colder, should be admitted. Apples, pro- 
perly picked and barreled, need not be dis- 
turbed until wanted for use or sale. Store pears 
in boxes or drawers, where they may be occa- 
sionally inspected, as they often ripen unevenly 
——— = 


Fruits and Vegetables in Tidewater 
Virginia. 





At the quarterly meeting of the Norfolk 
Horticultural and Pomological Society, held 
October 25th, Prest. Leighton delivered an ad- 
dress, from which we take the following extract : 

Another Horticultural and Pomological season 
has closed with us, leaving sad traces of the 
business depression throughout the sections that 
receive our products. While most of our fruits 
have fallen very far short of a full crop, the 
long-continued inactivity of labor North has 
reduced sales to unremunerative prices. 

Tidewater Virginia maintains her reputation 
for fine pears, as evidenced by the award of six 
“Wilder Medals” among the counties of War- 
wick, Norfolk, Princess Anne and Norfolk city, 
at the late session of the American Pomological 
Society, held in Baltimore. I will name a few 
varieties of pears in their order that seem pecu- 
liarly adapted to this section: Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Seckel, Bartlett, Howell, Beurre 
d’Anjou, Sheldon, Urbaniste, to which only a 
few other varieties may be added, excepting for 
family use. 

While our cotton receipts are correctly reported 
and destination of shipments named, the tower- 
ing interest of this section has passed year after 
year unrecognized in our statistical reports, and 
as this is the proper body to act in this matter, 
I urge your attention to it. 

The gentlemanly agents of our transportation 
lines cheerfully furnished accurate data of the 
strawberry crop of this section the past season, 
which took our friends abroad quite by surprise, 
it exceeding three millions quarts. 

An accurate statement of our vegetable pro- 
ducts would equally astonish them. The last 
statistics of the vegetable crops were in 1868, 
(and that was regarded as susceptible of many 
allowances on account of approximations instead 
of definite data) in which the article of kale did 


| not enter,—it being then unknown to us as a 


market vegetable, but now shipped by thousands 
of barrels. 

It is desirable to ascertain what new varieties 
are succeeding and what old varieties are being 
dropped for the general market, and in this con- 
nection I would recommend the appointment of 
a committee to report at the next meeting upon 
the relative value of any new varieties of vege- 
tables compared with the old, tested in our sec- 
tion. 

Reports from our own and other States point 
to increased ravages of the pear blight the past 
season. Although rather late for the suggestion, 
some of the poisonous sap may yet be checked 
in its return to the roots by the removal of the 
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blighted parts and the application of carbolate 
of lime as a wash where amputation is per- 
formed. This disease is a lurking mystery, 
baffling scrutiny and common sense conclusions : 
the unsolved problem in pear culture. If the 
descending sap through the bark, which adds 
what we usually call a grain, or what is the 
increase of a year’s growth of the diameter of 
a tree, is poisonous, its descent to the roots is 
not neutralized by the earth, but in its ascen- 
sions in the spring through the woody portions 
of the tree may perpetuate the disease. This is 
my observation of the orchards of others. 


Floriculture, &e —December, 1877. 








By W. D. BrackeNnripek, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 





Greenhouse. 

A greenhouse, or, in other words, a plant 
conservatory connected with a private dwelling, 
whether in country or in town, can, with no 
very great care or expense, add much to the 
gratification of the owner, and more particularly 
so when there are ladies belonging to the estab- 
lishment, who can retreat during disagreeable 
weather to cull Flora’s gifts in the shape of nose- 
gays for the parlor table. 

Now with many the question will naturally 
arise, what kinds of plants would afford the 
greatest amount of flowers, and at the same 
time be most easily cared for? To assist such 
in making their selections, we will venture to 
name a few; but in so doing, we want it to be 
distinctly understood that those we are about to 
name may be considered as only a nucleus of a 
collection, better adapted as winter than summer 

loomers. 

The great majority of people prefer flowers 
that emit a perfume of some sort orother. Now 
the carnation is of the number of such as send 
out an agreeable one, and we therefore commend 
the white kind known as President De Graw; 
and as a colored sort we name La Purite; both 
are free bloomers. No one should be without 
Heliotropes—and of numerous kinds the old 
Peruvian sort is the most fragrant; but the one 
called the Chieftain produces the largest heads 
of flowers. Do not overlook Maria Louise 
double violets; these should be established early 
in the fall in boxes or earthen pans. 

Double and single Hyacinths are indispensa- 
ble; and then there should be pots containing 
each 3 to 5 roots of Duc Van Tholl Tulips and 
Crocus in variety. 

Abutilons lifted and potted early in the fall 
bloom freely during the winter, and as a good 
white sort, we name Boule de Neige; and asa 
colored variety, A. Vexillarium Pictum. Hab- 
rothamnus Elegans is also a free grower and 
profuse bloomer, and therefore very desirable if 
kept in a warm part of the house. Daphne 
indica and Olea fragrans, though not producing 
flowers that are very gaudy, yet are considered 
the most fragrant of plants which adorn our 
greenhouses, and the flowers of the latter are 
said to be used by the Chinese in scenting their 
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teas. Chorozemia varium produces a profusion 
of orange and crimson-colored pea flowers, well 
adapted with which to tint up a bouquet com- 
posed of white materials. Every one knows 
what a Calla Lily and Chinese Primrose look 
like, and no collection appears complete without 
them; yet for ourselves, we never could discover 
much grace or beauty in a Calla Lily, beyond its 
pale green smooth leaves and sub-aquatic aspect ; 
the flower itself is about as stiff and formal a 
production as can be found produced from dame 
Nature’s laboratory. Some kinds of Begonias 
are well adapted for winter and spring blooms— 
as B. Weltoniensis, with pink, and B. Sander- 
sonii, with scarlet flowers; there are also a 
number of the tuberous-rooted newer kinds that 
are also gaudy and easy to cultivate. All the va- 
rieties of Bouvardias are free bloomers, therefore 
good for decorative purposes, particularly the 
White Davidsonii and B. Leiantha, which has 
scarlet flowers. Where many button-hole and 
hand bouquets are wanted, then it will be 
essentially necessary to maintain a good supply 
of Sweet Alyssum and Mignonette in pots and 
boxes; and where larger masses of flowers are 
required for table decorations, then by all means 
grow a number of plants each of Stevia odorata 
and Eupatorium riparium, whose white flowers 
surrounding tufts of the crimson bracts of 
Poinsettia pulcherrima are very effective on a 
table under gas-light, particularly when a goodly 
sprinkling of green of the Adiantum and 
Davallia kind. But no greenhouse collection of 
plants would be deemed complete without some 
representative of the Camellia tribe ; and as one 
that blooms early we name the old Double 
White, and to come in towards spring we give 
another, the Candidissima, and perhaps two of 
as good pink kinds as we can name are the 
Sarah Frost and Landrethii, yet there are others 
quite their equals. People who have Camellias 
will be almost sure to want Azaleas, as the one 
appears to attract the other—as they are 
generally found together in collections; of these 
last the kinds are numerous, and as a general 
thing all are profuse bloomers, and easy of 
culture. 


We would also recommend as a feature ina 
collection a few of the Cactus tribe, such as 
Epiphyllum truncatum and its varieties, which, 
when yrafted on stocks of Pereskia aculeata, or 
Cereus triangularis, bloom freely in a green- 
house. To the foregoing array of candidates 
for favor, we would add some white and purple 
double-flowered ten-week stocks, as well as a 
few Cinerarias and Calceolarias to keep up the 
show in spring until Geraniums and Pulsage- 
niums begin to develop their flowers. 

The attractive feature in a greenhouse or con- 
servatory does not consist altogether in the 
individual specimens of well-grown plants; but 
it oftener suggests itself to the mind of the 
looker on by the artistic manner of their group- 
ing together, and this can, in a great measure, 
only be effected by doing away with the straight 
and stcep commercial stages 80 much in vogue 
at the present day, by turning them so as to 
form recesses, where an aquarium could be had, 
or a grotto formed of rocks, ferns and Selagi- 
nellas. There should also be reserved suitable 
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receptacles for rustic-basket stands, whose rim 
and crooked supports could be wreathed with 
garlands of Myrsiphyllum, (Smilax,) and various 
kinds of Maurandias ; and we would add to this 
a recently-introduced climber known as Senecio 
Macroglossum, whose leaves are thick and 
glossy, and have much the appearance of the 
old-fashioned English Ivy; the flowers are 
about 24 inches across, and eight-pointed, the 
color being a pale orange; and altogether when 
well grown is a very handsome trellis plant. 
Now, as regards the heating of such a plant- 
structure as we had in view at the beginning of 
this article, we would say that if it has been 
erected so as to form part of the residence, then 
it might be heated by hot-air pipes leading from 
the kitchen range, or by a branch pipe led off 
from the furnace which warms the whvie dwell- 
ing; but as this mode of supplying heat is not 


always to be depended on, even with the aid of 


having curtains let down behind the glass, we 
would therefore prefer having an independent 
heating apparatus, either in the shape or a hot- 
water boiler with pipes or hot air by brick flues ; 
the latter method appears to us the safest, par- 
ticularly in a place where no regular gardener 
is kept. The temperature to be kept up should 
range during the night between 40 and 55°, and 
during the day not to get above 75° F. without 
giving air, which should be admitted from above 
during the winter months. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


Of late years many important additions have 
been made to our collectionsof hardy trees and 
shrubs, causing arboriculturists to make _ in- 
quiries with regard to their qualitiesand adapta- 
tion for purposes of ornament. Particularly from 
Japan has many valuable articles reached us ; 
as for example the unique Acer colchicum rubrum, 
together with the more twigy yet more humble 
Acer polymorpha and its numerous varieties 
with deeply-lobed and lacerated, various-tinted 
and highly-colored foliage, all of which appear 
to succeed well in our climate; added to these 
is that gem of a tree, Wier’s cut-leaved Silver 
Maple, and as a fit companion would be the pur- 
ple-leaved Acer pseudo platanus,—a_ striking 
variety of the English Sycamore Maple ; these, 
with the variegated silver variety of the Acer 
negundo, would form one of the most unique 
group of trees conceivable. 

Over twenty years ago we disseminated in 
Maryland a imens of the then almost unknown 
Norway Maple; this is now more generally 
known, and may be considered one of the most 
handsome trees under cultivation. Next month 
we may name a féw more interesting trees; and 
now we will talk about a few notable flowering 
shrubs, and first we notice the Japan Judas tree 
or rather bush, Cercis japonica, which produces 
its bunches of purple Pea flowers down nearly 
to the ground, very early in spring, and when 
the plants are quite small,—the plani being hardy 
and very desirable. The next is Viburnum pli- 
catum, a Snow Ball, bearing pure white flowers 
in great abundance and beauty ; but independent 
of its rich inflorescence, its beautifully plaited 
leaves would be quite enough to recommend it. 

There are several kinds of Hydrangeas not 
much known but which call for some notice 


| here; and the one which we think stands at the 
head is H. paniculata grandiflora; when grown 

lin rich land its branches of white, faintly rose- 
tinted, are truly superb. The H. Thomas Hogg, 
a pure white variety of recent introduction, is 
also very fine; and then we have the H. Otaksa, 
a rose-colored variety, which also proves a great 

| addition to our already numerous kinds of hardy 
ornamental shrubs. W. D. BracKENRIDGE. 

. 


Private Places Selling Plants. 





I had really hoped that all the talk about pri- 
vate places selling plants or flowers had stopped, 
and that like many other affairs it would regulate 
itse lf. If a gardener hires with a gentleman as 

“A Cabbage” did, he should find out what he 
was expected to do before he hired. Does he 
wish his employer to give away his surplus fruit, 
vegetables and flowers, or, worse, to let them rot 
on the grounds. Probably “A Cabbage” would 
like them to be given to him as a perquisite. 

| While there are some who can afford to pay a 
gardener from $400 to 600 a year and find him,— 
making every quart of strawberries cost 25 cts., 

and potatoes $2 a bushel,—there are others that 
cannot afford it, and must either give over their 
fondness for flowers, &c., or sell part to pay 
expenses. 

Now while flour, bacon, &c., have fixed mar- 
ket values, I have never been able to come near 
the price of a plant. Mr. W. F. M. sold me 
verbenas I think at $5 per 100, and others in the 
trade asked me $8 for plants not so good as his. 
The Baltimore florists might with more justice 
have-said that men on the Eastern Shore are ruin- 
ing trade. The parties who are doing most harm 
to the regular trade, are the small vegetable gar- 
deners around the city who add a small green- 
house or a few pits to their regular business, and 
then sell far below the trade, and probably sell 
$50 worth of plants where amateurs sell $1. 
Amateur may sell more cut flowers. That the 
regular trade likes to buy as low as possible, I 
will mention a circumstance as it was told to me: 
A gentleman in Baltimore purchased a lot of 

| new plants abroad, and his gardener propagated 


some from them. One of the trade wanted ~ 


some of the young plants. They were offered at 
less than half the cost of the first, and he did not 
want them. W.F. M., like the writer, wants to 
see floral taste extend. He can write good use- 
ful articles when he chooses. Let the amateurs 
sell what the florists may want from them, and 
let W. F. M. give us something better to fill your 
pages than this chronic grow! of his, for he is 
the only one who seems hurt. 
CEDAR Mount. 


English Wheat. 


Mr. J. B. Lawes, writing to the London 
Times, estimates that the wheat crop of 1877 
produced in England will not exceed 10,000,000 
quarters, leaving as much as 13,000,000 quarters 
to be imported, unless the high prices of wheat 
should somewhat reduce the average demand— 
an alternative which he thinks rather the more 
probable of the two. In any case, however, 
very considerably more than half the bread of 
England must this year come from abroad. 
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The Grange. 
The Grange in Maryland. 


The Order of Patrons of Husbandry is not so 
strong in this State as from the extent of our 
farming population it should be. ~ Thirty thou- 
sand farmers, with their families, ought to give a 
membership of more than 6,000 to the grange,— 
that figure being probably not more than six 
per cent. of those eligible to membership. 

In the face of this (comparative) meagre mem- 
bership the Order is more effective, more influen- 
tial and better held in hand than in States where 
numerically it is far stronger. 
prudent counsels which have marked the guid- 
ance of its work sufficiently accounts for this 
satisfactory result. It would have been hard to 
find in Maryland a combination of men better 
fitted to organize a new system, which was want- 
ing in all beacons by which to steer, than those 
who have so far directed its progress. Not only 
in the fortunate choice of a Master, who, moder- 
ating earnestness by sound judgment, lacked 
entirely that disposition (often but too common 
with those called to take lead in social movements) 
to believe themselves the centres around which 
all else revolves. Active yet modest, that he has 
no aspirations to appear the orator, has doubtless 
contributed to the better performance of his 
unostentatious but unremitting work. The 
Executive Committee entrusted with the business 
interests of the Order, and to whom was confided 
the no less delicate than difficult task of cement- 


The wise and 


ing a structure into which entered materials of 


varying and even diverse interests, and that, too, 
after the effervescing enthusiasm of novelty was 
disappearing, was happily composed of repre- 
sentatives from all the different sections of the 
State, and men of capacity and experience. 
Here, zeal coupled with prudence and 
energy tempered with discretion,—unusual, at 
it 


too, 


least, in a combination formed almost, as 
may be said, fortuitously. 

Whether in the test of time the grange shall 
succeed or fail, due praise can never be withheld 
from those who, in the hours of greatest peril, 
manned the bark and got her safe to sea, clear of 
the breakers of inexperience and the shoals of 
contending interests. 

But the work thus began is far from complete. 
The framework needs filling in. Instead of six, 
the Patrons should constitute from twenty-five 
to forty per cent. of the farming class. The 
working machinery already adapted to the less 
is ample to keep the greater number in action. 


| persistence. 
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What is needed, as it seems to us, is a more 
general diffusion of information as to the objects 
of the grange organization, the work it is doing 
now, and the wider field of usefulness it seeks to 
occupy. This, for the enlightenment and _ per- 
suasion of non-members; and, for members of 
the Order, some means of intercommunication 
more frequent than the meetings of the County 
and State Granges-whereby interchange of 
thought and information may be accomplished. 

Neither of these ends appears in this State to 
be sought after with any degree of method or 
The lecture system is a good one, 
so far as it goes, and deserves expansion ; but it 
does not reach far enough, and is not all-sufficient. 
The State lecturer is an eloquent and popular 
speaker, who always pleases his audiences. 
Another speaker, entirely different from him in 
style, but probably even more effective, is State 
agent H. O. Devries; who, with no pretensions as 
an orator, no graces of rhetoric, by the frank, 
straightforward manner in which he delivers his 
“plain, unvarnished _ tale,” impresses his 
hearers that we risk little in naming him as the 
most useful worker in this field in our State. It 
is impracticable, however, for these men, or for 
them, even with such auxiliaries as might be 
selected as assistant lecturers, to reach every 
subordinate grange, and, what is demanded still 
more, every farming community. Yet this is 
the one thing needful for the expansion and 
success of this movement in Maryland. In 
things temporal, as well as spiritual, men cannot 
believe unless they hear, and they cannot hear 
Nor can one preach unless 
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without a preac.ier. 
he be sent. 

There is but one complete adjunct and supple- 
ment to the lecture system, and that is the press. 
Strange as it seems, the leaders in Maryland 
have not only neglected but ignored the necessity 
for, and the usefulness of, this ally. It is true 
there are two periodicals, each assuming to be 


the organ of the grange in Maryland. We do 
not know whence one of them—The Farmer's 


Friend, published at Mechanicstown, Pennsyl- 
vania,—derives authority for its claim; but the 
other—Our Fireside, published in Baltimore,— 
was formally commended to the Patrons of the 
State by the State Master, the sub-Executive 
Committee, and the State Agent. Yet in their 
columns we find nothing warranting their claims 
to be the mouthpieces of the Maryland granges ; 
no communications from the State officers; no 
interchange of between subordinate 
granges in different portions of the State; no 
elucidation of grange aims for tht benefit of 
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those not in the Order; no reports of successes 
or failures in grange work, and very rarely any- 
thing at all from the granges of the State. 

The American Farmer proposed at one time to 
give space to such addresses, rulings, &c., of the 
Master, notices of the Secretary, reports of other 
State officers, and whatever other material it 
was desired to give to the public to show the 
working, the progress and the endeavors of the 
Order. It was assumed that a journal circulating 
largely outside as well as inside the Grange 
would be more serviceable in extending a know- 
ledge of the principles of the Order than one 
limited entirely in its distribution to the mem- 
bership ; anda specific disclaimer was made of any 
wish to have the Furmer made or styled an 
“organ.” Thata publication isan organ can only 
be interpreted to mean—if it means anything— 
that it is pledged to sustain, “through thick and 
thin,” the opinions and acts of some man or set 
of men; that it surrenders independence of 
thought and expression. The Furmer pro- 
posed to do neither. It offered a convenient 
vehicle for exchange of sentiments and expe- 
riences among the Patrons of Maryland, and the 
means of presenting the principles of their Order 
and exemplifications of its practical working to 
the general farming class. Its proposal, how- 
ever, was not accepted. 

Yet the widening into just proportions and 
full success of the Grange system in this State 
is a work not to be done inacorner. If to be 
done at all, an important element of success, 
which cannot be overlooked, is the sympathy 
and support of at least one journal of character,— 
not ephemeral and not devoted exclusively to 
private ends. We say this without reference to 
ourselves, but because the importance of this 
matter seems to have been overlooked in Mary- 
land. In almost every other State but ours it is 
acknowledged and upon. Even the 
National Grange Lecturer has been withdrawn, 
and the circulation of the Grange Record recom- 
mended to supply his place. 

Where a lecturer can go but once a paper goes 
a dozen times,and it reaches besides thousands 
whom the lecture system can never reach. Its 
showings and appeals, too, are persistent, not 
transitory. They may be read and read over 
again in the quiet of home; the statements made 
analyzed and the arguments sifted—as they 
cannot be under the intluence of an address from 


a fervid speaker. A record of what good is 
being done, the material savings secured, success- 
ful meetings held, is of itself stimulating and 
helpful. The communication between members 
of distant granges is also encouraging. In short: 


acted 
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those inside ought to be, must be, stirred up to 
read more and think more of their own work 
and the work of the grange; and those outside, 
who ought to be in, need enlightenment, and the 
line upon line and precept upon precept which 
compels conviction and secures adhesion. This 
is one of the clues leading to the greater success 
of the Order in Maryland. 


———— & = 


Politics and Political Economy 
[ Continued from last month.] 

The farmer takes to market the product of 
severe and protracted toils, and finds others 
obtaining a better living with less arduous 
labors, by simply transferring his produce; in 
this the merchant derives undue profit. He has 
a just case in law and fails to obtain justice ; 
here the law is defective; or should he succeed, 
it is at an expense greatly disproportionate to 
tac result. Here the lawyer has undue advan 
tage. If he requires an advance of money, it is 
at such an outlay as will leave him either with- 
out profit or with one so small that he despairs 
of pecuniary reward on borrowed capital, the 
foundation of so many personal successes. In 
sickness, the physician’s heavy bills still further 
embarrass the hardy toil which follows his 
recovery, or his estate in case of his decease ; 
here the physician’s remuneration is dispropor- 


tionate to his services. 





If he asks proper legislation to give due effect 
to his trying labors, he is met by so many obsta- 
cles and so much opposition from the agents of 
other vocations, that he retires discouraged from 
the attempt. Here other callings, in securing 
favorable legislation, maintain their ascendancy. 

Combination, with the treasure of long years 
of accumulation and undisturbed success, meets 
him at the threshold of authority, and bars his 
way to the tribune of justice. 

Speculation has usurped the place of legiti- 
mate trade, and unjust class restrictions have 
taken the place of the wholesome regulations 
which would effect a disposition of the farmer’s 
produce, in the interests of all affected, by its 
production, transportation and consumption. 

We have given no details of the wrongs of 
the agricultural class, but rely upon well-known 
facts to substantiate every material allegation in 
our report. We ask justice; justice in Halls of 
Legislation; justice in Courts of Justice, which 
cannot be obtained as now constituted ; justice 
in the assignment, apportionment of taxes, 
which are now at least double, and are not neces- 
sary under a wise and economical administration 
of the public fund; justice in the market, on 
the railway, and on our public roads; justice in 
the manufacture, inspection and sale of commer- 
cial fertilizers and agricultural implements;—and 
we intend to make an effort to secure it. 

Our report shows that we make no class-war 
against other classes; we have been careful to 
accord to each its due and honorable share, its 
indispensable importance, in the work of the 
world which has been assigned to man. We 
would interfere with existing privileges only 
where they are iniquitous and injurious to 
others, as well as those who use them; for every 
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act of oppression and wrong redounds to the 
injury of the oppressor, and we seek perfect 
justice to all, for we are well aware that agricul- 
ture finds its greatest reward where the success 
of other vocations enables them to purchase 
liberally its productions. 

Hence, Political Economy may properly 
include every question bearing-on man’s social 
progress, or affecting his relations to his fellows 
as an individual or a citizen; especially those 
relating to education ; facilities for social inter- 
course, such as roads and railways; banking, 
(the proper use of articles used as the 
standard of value or to represent the standard 
of values, bases of exchange, commerce, neces- 
sary transportation, storage, commission, legis- 
lation, laws, and the manner of securing and 
executing them,) and the best means of ‘nau 
gurating such social institutions as shall affect 
the advancement and the prosperity and happi- 
ness of our race. 

We have pointed to the application of the 
principles of Political Economy to govern- 
mental proceedings as a remedy for the evils of 
yovernmental error; it may be urged that 
Political Economy differ in their views on the 
various questions they discuss, but with the 
appointment of public agents to make laws in 
the interest of the people generally, and not of 
individuals or corporations, all disputed ques- 
tions could readily be decided by judicious and 
limited experiment without repeating systems 
which have been found erroneous; and with 
only the good of the people in view, few serious 
errors would be committed, and these could be 
rectified without entailing the fearful results 
that now attend the incapacity and immorality 
of our public servants. 

We proceed to examine the other branch of 
our subject, 

Partisan Politics, 
Which we define to be “the popular strife for 
mere party or personal supremacy.” 

If all the questions at issue in a political 
canvass could be calmly and courteously and 
fairly discussed in a grange meeting, without 
any of the bad feeling their discussion usually 
elicits among the people, great good would be 
done by such discussion; kuowledge of can- 
didates would be disseminated was discussion 
fair, honest and unprejudiced. If the channel 
of truth, light would be thrown on questions of 
which voters remain ignorant, but as partie1- 
pants in these discussions are sometimes inter- 
ested parties—candidates or friends—the neces- 
sity of excluding the questions which excite 
warm and selfish controversy, because apparent 
and as personal elevation and strife—apart from 
any bearing whatever of the principles of Politi- 
cal Economy—forms such a prominent element 
in our periodical elections. We submit a few 
conclusions that we may not neglect to investi- 
gate matters which should be examined on the 
one hand nor on the other; push our inquiries 
into a region of party strife, with its selfish 
passions and its personal prejudices. 

The name of any candidate for any position 
on any ticket should not be mentioned nor 
referred to in any manner to identify him. 

The name of any political party, past or 
present, should not be mentioned, as the devo- 
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| tion of a member to his political party might be 
|shocked by even just allusion to political trans- 
gressions. 

No allusions should be made to any question 
of current political agitation as such. 

Each member when discussing a question of 
| general political economy, should exercise due 
care in the selection of his language, that no 
member's political opinions may be assailed, 
}or their feelings aroused by such discussion ; 
j}and when so affected, it shall be the member’s 
|duty to instantly retract the objectionable re- 
marks, even though they be true in every 
respect. 

We alluded above to the appointment of 
| various agents, public and private, by the agri- 
cultural, commercial and industrial classes, for 
the transaction of public and private business: 
|hence follows the necessity, in every case, of 
capacity—a knowledge of the work to be per- 
| formed—and integrity in theappointee to secure 
| its faithful performance in the interest of those 
who rely upon his energies. 

We hold this a cardinal principle, an unaltera- 
| ble rule, adherence to which would prevent 
| most of the evils which now attend the admin- 
| istration of our public affairs. 

With integrity in all who are so appointed or 
who desire such appointment, we should also be 
spared most of the evils which attend our politi- 
cal campaigns. 

We hold that immorality—the use of money 
| and other articles for bribery, intoxicating 
liquors to influence susceptible voters—indicates 
|the moral if not intellectual disqualification of 
those who employ them, and that such are 
| unworthy of support or position ; for we believe 
| the mighty forces of a political canvass should 

be in alliance with those agencies in society 
enlisted in its elevation and purification, and not 
with those engaged in its degradation and de- 
| struction. 

We hold further that our public agents should 
be governed by the strict principles of political 
| economy, that only such an expenditure of the 
| public funds should be made as isactually neces- 
sary to secure the object in view; there should 
be no officers without duties, and no more 
appointed than are necessary to discharge the 
duties required. 

With knowledge and integrity on the part of 
appointees, a door would be opened for the 
escape of the agricultural class from the difficul- 
ties which embarrass their operations. The im- 
| portance of our great interest demands that we 
should encourage the selection for public station 
only of those who are acquainted with our 
| needs and will faithfully attend to them. 

In regard to the agitation in our grange 
meetings of the various questions embodied in 
the principles of Political Economy, we submit 
that our Order is composed of a vast body of 
|enlightened citizens. We have among us the 
Philosopher, the Patriot, the Statesman, the 
Scholar and the Christian Philanthropist; is it 
|not reasonable to suppose that a body so con- 
stituted is competent intellectually to investigate 
| these complex questions, and also that such 
| inquiries would be honestly conducted to secure 
| their solution in the interests of all the people ? 
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Largely interested as tax-payers in the sta- 
bility and excellence and economy of good 


government, Would not their decision command 
the respect of all classes of the people? 

We hold that such decision by a body so com- 
posed would command general acquiescence, and 


your committee suggests to the Patrons of 
Maryland and the country generally, the pro- 
priety of agitating every adinissible question 


bearing upon our prosperity, and we add the 
humble belief that such a course would inaugu- 
rate a condition of affairs that would give every 
inhabitant of our land “justice and right, freely 
without price, freely without denial, and speedily 
without delay.” Respectfully submitted, 
Dawson LAWRENCE. 
Wo. J. SCOFIELD. 
- 


An Opportunity for the Grange. 





Editors American Farmer : 

It seems to me one great need of the world is 
reform. Morals have not kept pace with 
science,—consequently men have great facilities 
for doing wrong without having conscience 
enough to keep them from villainy. 

The need of reform exists in all the States,— 
if not over all the civilized world. The question 
is, how are we to get it? 1 cannot see a better 
way for Patrons than to begin in the grange,— 
strictly avoiding partizan politics. 

In the grange we have all the elements of civi- 
lization,—reform, progress and the body politic. 
We have Patriotism, the Politician, (in the true 
sense,) the Statesman, the Scholar, the Philan- 
thropist, the Christian—all bound together by 
a common interest, by a fraternal band “as gen- 
tle as the silken cord that 
flowers, yet firm as a band of iron.” 

If this be true, where can we find a more hope- 
ful place—a more effective organization for 
reform, human advancement, a higher civiliza- 
tion and christianization, than the grange? It 
does seem to me if the grange is to accomplish 
a good thing, it will ultimately be one of the 
means of bringing our race up to a muc h highe r 
plane than now prevails. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 





THe MARYLAND STATE GRANGE will begin its 
Annual Session on Tuesday, Dec. 11th, at 2 P. 
M., in Lyric Hall, Law Buildings, cor. St. Paul 
and Lexington streets, Baltimore. 





THe NATIONAL GRANGE met on the 22d 
November and has been in session in Cincinnati 
for several days, but up to the time we go to 
press very incomplete reports of the proceedings 
have been made public. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Master, Adams, of Minnesota; Overseer, Wood- | 
man, Michigan ; Lecturer, Mortimer, Cincinnati ; 
Steward, Vaughn, Iowa; Assistant Steward, 
Symmes, Kansas; Chaplain, Forsyth, Illinois; 

reasurer, McDowell, New York; Secretary, 
Kelly, Louisville, Ky.; Gate Keeper, Dinwiddie, 
Indiana; Ceres, Mrs. Adams, Minnesota; Pom- 
ona, Mrs. Woodman, Michigan; Flora, rs. 
Moore, Maryland ; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. 
Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


binds a wreath of | 





| 
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Work for the Month—December. 


The closing of the year should see the work 
on the farm evenly brought up, and all things as 
far as possible made safe for the winter's cold, 


which, in the ordinary course, may now be 
expected. 

The Corn Crop.—Should be 
husked and stored away safe where 
dators can get access to it. Fodder 
too should be put away where they 
veniently reached. 

Tobacco—As the season admits, 
stripped,—great care being taken to 
various grades, the attention paid to 
compensated when it is marketed. 

Plowing.—NSoils of tough texture are bene- 
fitted by turning over to the weather, and the 


gathered, 
no depre- 
and husks 
can be con- 


should be 
assort the 
this being 


more of it that can be done now the more is 
spring work forwarded. 
Live Stock.—The careful and humane 


farmer has no duty more imperatively pressing 
upon him than that of promoting the comfort 
and health of his farm stock. Horses should not 
only be well fed but regularly ; and this regu- 
larity should also extend to their working and 
their cleaning. Especially after working on 
muddy roads should they be rubbed down, their 
legs dried, and sufficient bedding provided. 

The best food at hand should now be given 
milk cows. We hope our readers have heeded 
our oft-repeated suggestion to grow succulent 
food in the form of sugar beets, mangels or ruta 
bagas, since they will add to the ordinary rations 
the .quality of juiciness, at once tending to pre- 
serve health and promote the flow of milk. Do 
not let either cows or young stock run down 
early in the season. On this point the National 
Live Stock Journal remarks: 

The great loss in the rearing of cattle results 
from bad management in the beginning. The 
calf does not get milk enough, and it is fre- 
quently put on poor grass; and by beginning of 
winter it is lean, paunchy and out of shape. It 
is then put on straw, corn fodder or hay, and in 
the spring, at theage of twelve months, it weighs 
less than a good calf should at four months. It 
has, besides, an unthrifty habit established, which 
usually continues through life. It will never be 
a good grower. 

We wish to press the importance of this view 
of the case upon the attention of young farmers 
and breeders. Give attention to your calves. If 
well-managed and of good blood, no farm stock 
will make more profitable returns; while, if of 
a bad sort, and badly kept, nothing can be more 
unprofitable. 

A few years since we met a friend just returned 
from The Egst, where he had been to wind up 
| his hog trade for the year. “ Well,” said he, “I 
am now done with the hog shipping business ; 
for two or three years I made money—a good deal 
of money ; now it isall gone, and pean go back 
to where I started.” “Where isthat 2” we asked. 

“I must begin again with a calf,” said my friend ; 
“if you get a good one, and manage him right, 
| he will never fail you. Sometimes the profit is 
only moderate, but it is always sure.’ As we 
have said elsewhere, many yearling steers have 
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been sold this season at fifty dollars per head, and 
this has all resulted from the two important 
requisites of good blood and generous keep for the 
first twelve months of their lives. 

Let us make the application. How do our 
calves look? Are they in good, thrifty, stout 
condition to begin the winter? If not, we should 
lose no time and spare no expense to make them 
so. Oats and corn ground together are, perhaps, 
the best feed. Shelled corn is very good, and 
young calves are very fond of it; to this may be 
added bran and shorts. If the calf is out of 
condition, or lousy, a little oil-cake with bran is 
excellent. Tokill the lice nothing is better than 
plenty of lard or other grease, with a little 
petroleum—if the weather is cold we must use 
more petroleum, say one-half. The great point 
we wish to press in these observations is, that all 
stock should be kept growing in winter as well 
as in summer; that if it is not kept growing, the 
food it consumes brings us no return—is a dead 
loss—while if we add, say one-third or one- 
fourth to the expense, we have a profit on the 
whole. This is more especially true, and more 
strikingly illustrated in the keeping of young 
stock the first winter, than in any subsequent 
period. 5 

Stabling for cows giving milk, as well as for 
horses, should be warm and well ventilated, but 
not air-tight. 

Sheep need shelters for protectionin storms of 
rain and snow, but at other times they are better 
in the fields. Give a little grain and bran occa- 
sionally, and see to it they are salted regularly. 
Ruta-bagas come in admirably now and at all 
times for sheep, but if they are not abundant it 
is better to keep them for ewes at lambing time, 
as they promote the flow of milk. 

Fattening hogs, if not already fit for killing, 
should be pushed on as rapidly as possible. Be 
careful that they are kept clean and _ healthy. 
Supply regularly lime, ashes, charcoal and rotten 
wood, and plenty of pure water,and occasionally 
a little salt. 

Poultry should bave a good warm house, with 
a varied diet, especially not neglecting occasion- 
ally messes of vegetable food. Kitchen scraps, 
scalded bran, skim milk, &c., all help to keep up 
the supply of eggs. 

Manures and Composts.—In cleaning up 
around the place lose no opportunity of collect- 
ing and saving materials appropriate for the 


compost heap, of which every farm furnishes at | 


this season a great abundance. By mixing with 
manure and occasionally turning over these 
otherwise useless and even noxious materials, a 
large amount of plant food may be made ready 
for use, which would be otherwise wasted. 

Drains and Ditches.—See that these are 
kept clean, and be especially observant of sur- 
face drains that they are unobstructed. This 
month frequently offers many opportunities for 
making ditches to advantage. 

Gates and Fences ought to be looked to, 
and any needful repairs made. 

cee 


Maryland Horticultural Society, 


The November show can hardly be claimed as 
a success. Whether or not it is because the 
schedule of prizes have been limited in flowers 
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| exclusively to Chrysanthemums, the shows for 


that month have each year been very meagre in 
the offerings and the attendance. On the 15tb, 
there were but two tables occupied,—one by Mr. 
Wm. H. Perot, with Chrysanthemums in pots 
and some handsome Orchids in bloom; and the 
other by cut Chrysanthemums from Mr. T. V 
Brundige. Mr. W. D. Brackenridge had a plaut 
of Aralia japonica in klossom. There were 
about 200 visitors during the evening. 

The meeting of the Society was merely a for- 
mal one. The Executive Committee provided 
for a sub-committee to prepare a schedule of 
prizes for 1878. 

It appeared, from a preliminary report of the 
Treasurer, that of the subscriptions to the fund 
for erecting the buildings for the accommodation 
of the Pomological Society, a considerable 
amount remained unexpended, and that the bal- 
ance-sheet of the Society showed more favorably 
than is usual after the payment of the premiums 
and the expenses of the Fall exhibition. 

°“@- 
Short-Horns for Maryland. 

The following sales have been made from the 
herd of Silas Corbin, of Paris, Ky., to citizens of 
Washington county, in this State, at the prices 
named : 

Cows and Heifers.—Duchess of Patterson to 
Henry Zeller for $112, Lide the Fourth to Louis 
Schnebly for $200, Clara the Ninth to Chas. W. 
Humrichouse for $122.50, Clara the Twelfth to H. 
B. Craig for $59, Fancy the Fourteenth to Hen- 
ry Zeller for $105, Mollie Ball to Elwood 
McLaughlin for $140, Nanny Patterson to H. B. 
Craig tor $76, Lute to H. Zeller for $120, Lady 
Jane the Fourth to H. Roland for $115, Fancy 
Saladin to J. G. Brown for $98, Duchess to H. 
B. Craig for $88, Duchess the Third to Henry 
Troupe for $67, Fancy Saladin the Third to H. 
B. Craig for $46, Pattie to Moses Whitson, Jr., 
for $61, Maud to Wm. Strock for $77, Lady 
Verde the Second to M. Snively for $109, Lida 
to H. C. Loose for $107, Vesta the Fourth to 
Moses Whitson for $50. 

Bulls.—Prince of the Manor to H. B. Craig 
for $102.50, Roan Duke to D. Hoover for $62, 
Gen. Tyner to Wm. T. Hamilton for $104, Gen- 
eral to James W. Troup for $68. 

The cattle were well distributed in Washing- 
ton county. 

A Free-Martin Breeding, 

Rigdon Huston, Blandinsville, Ils., sends to 
the editor of the Short-Horn Herd Book, who 
fowards it to the Live Stock Journal, the follow- 
ing statement: 

Lucy Hilldale (Vol. XVII.) was twinned with 
a bull. I had no idea of her ever breeding, and 
thought it unnecessary to give her and her twin 


' as produce when I gave the produce of Tulip. 


I have had five free-martins calved within the 
last fifteen years, none of which ever came in 


' heat but Lucy Hilldale, and she has come in 


heat regularly since she was old enough, when, 
as an experiment, I let the bull serve her. She 
was served twice, the last service being on the 
27th day of November, 1876. On the 2d day of 
September, 1377, she dropped the very promising 
heifer calf 2d Lucy Hilldale (Vol. XVII.) 
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Petun'a Grandiflora Fimbriata Flora pleno, 





Above we give a cut of this new Petunia, which was lately referred to in our pages. In the 
citalogue of the English house of Messrs. Hurst & Son, it is stated that this flower rivals in double- 
ness the Double Poppy, and emulates in color the richness and delicacy of the tints of the finest 
Carnations. Some of our American florists have also raised fringed varieties of this popular plant. 


Heeling-In for Spring Plant ng 





The Prairie Farmer gives the following direc- 
tions for heeling-in trees in the fall: 

Select a dry place, and if possible of friable 
soil. Dig a trench to accommodate the roots of 
the trees, running east and west, and throw out 
the soil to the south, leaving the earth mellow 
at the bottom. In the trench place the roots of 
the trees, the tops to the south, and at the angle 
of about 25 or 30 degrees; pretty thick, but not 
so much so that they will seriously interfere 
with each other. Commence digging at the side 
of the trench, taking narrow spits, so the earth 
will pulverize kindly, and throw over the roots, 
filling the interstices thoroughly and firmly. If 











the soil is dry, water the roots, and let the earth 
extend to a considerable degree up the stems, 
and even over the lower branches of the trees. 
So proceed, layer upon layer, until you have the 
whole properly covered, striking the earth firm] 
about the roots from time to time with the bac 
of the spade. 

Small plants, such as roses, should be heeled 
by themselves; and just after freezing weather 
the whole of the tops may be covered with 
earth, to be removed as soon in the spring as 


| possible. Still smaller plants may be set upright 


on their roots, and a mound raised around and 


| completely over them. Cuttings so treated will 
| become calloused by spring, and often roots will 


have begun to be formed. 
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DECEMBER 1, 1877. 


Closing of the Volume. 


In bringing to a termination another volume 
of the American Farmer it is due to the numer- 
ous correspondents who have made its pages a 
vehicle for the exchange of useful experiences 
and views, and for the dissemination of correct 
information on the various branches of agricul- 
ture which they have treated, that we should 
acknowledge our own and our readers’ indebt- 
edness for the part which they have taken in 
the endeavor to stimulate improvement amongst 
their fellow-agriculturists. 

We trust that in the every de- 
partment of farm work and life which is intended 
to be embraced in its scope may be enriched by 
continued contributions from and from 
new correspondents, promising that on our part 
no effort shall be wanting to make our journal 
deserve the confidence and the favor it has 
enjoyed from so many of our most advanced and 
intelligent farmers, long numbered among its 
readers and friends. 

We hope, too, that those friends to whose ex- 
ertions in its behalf in making known to others 
the merits and claims of the Furmer, will active- 
ly press them anew upon the attention of their 
associates and neighbors, believing, as we hon- 
estly do, that there is no rural community but 
what will be benefitted materially and intellecu- 


coming year 


them 
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ally by its wider ‘circulation therein. It will 
continue in the future to disseminate useful in 
formation for the tillers of the soil, and to serve 
as a medium for inter-communication between 
them on topics of their profession. It will not 
limit itself, however, to the mere discussion of 
routine matters pertaining to the processes of 
agriculture, but will examine according to their 
bearing on the interests of the great class engaged 
in that pursuit, all questions affecting its interest 
in any direction. Dedicated solely to the public 
welfare, having no private interest to serve aside 
from the legitimate business of its publication, 
the sympathy and support of all engaged in any 
branch of agriculture and horticulture in the 
section of country to which its field is mainly 
With 





limited is solicited. 

The New Volume, 
Beginning with the January number, the gr at 
body of our subscriptions also begin, and we 
again appeal to every one of our friends to give 
us practical evidence of their interest in the Old 
Pioneer, by not only promptly forwarding their 
own annual renewals, but by accompanying 
them with the names of such new subscribers as 
may readily be secured in almost every neighbor- 
hood, if the effort is energetically made. 

Our TERMS FOR 1878, as heretofore announced, 
will be as follows : 

One copy one year $1.50; for five copies or 
more $1 each. To clubs of ten at $1 each, an 
extra copy will be sent free. In cases of scarcity 
of small currency, fractions of dollars may 
always be remitted in postage stamps; but we 
that all subscriptions, when practicable, 
shall be forwarded by money order or registered 
letter, the cost of which is but a trifle, and entire 
security being thereby attained. 

New subscribers sending in their names before 


prefer 


January Ist, will receive the last three numbers 


of 1877, FREE. 


A Home or Fireside Department. 


It is our purpose, with other improvements 
contemplated, to revive with our January issue 
the department for the ladies of the farmer’s 
household, which for several years has been 
neglected in the Farmer. Thesuggestion comes 
to us from several quarters that to resuscitate it 
will meet with favor. We shall be glad to 
receive from our lady readers any assistance 
they can give us which will contribute to make 
it useful and interesting; and we especially 
solicit well-tested domestic recipes, suggestions 
for home comforts, adornments, &c. 








$28 





An Experiment Station and Fertilizer 
.Control System for Maryland. 





Those who advocate their erection on the 
assumption of great frauds being usual in the 
artificial fertilizer business in this State, commit, 
We have no doubt that 
under high-sounding 


as we think, an error. 
products of little merit 
names are occasionally put upon the market and 
tind a moderate sale. So too from the heavy 
investment needed in the “plant,” and the 
advantages large operators have over smaller 
ones, the latter may fail to produce products 
equalling in value or cheapness those of the for- 
mer, and this is perhaps to be regretted ; but, as 
we have heretofore taken the occasion to state, 
our own belief is, that this trade in Baltimore 
was never done in a fairer and more satisfactory 
way than at present. On this very account we 
believe the manufacturers would join in urging 
the establishment by the State of an institution 
such as we have under consideration. It would 
put the business on a footing of certainty ; 
farmers would soon know what they want and 
what is offered them, and a spirit of assurance 
would take the place of doubt, which exists 
now with so many regarding artificial manures. 
One important advantage in this system is the 
absence of legal compulsion. If any manufac- 
turer or dealer in fertilizing materials does not 
wish to place his products under the supervision 
of the station, there is nothing to compel him. 
No farmer is under constraint to purchase only 
from those in relation with the station. Entire 
liberty exists, and it is only by mutual consent 
of all parties concerned that the benefits sought 
to be gained are secured to both sides. : 
There are other functions for the Station to 
perform beyond the supervision of the fertilizer 
business, although that will of necessity be at 
first the most pressing and the most important. 
Examinations of the natural products of the 
State, whether for the purposes of the arts or of 
agriculture; analysis of our marls and other 
similar deposits; tests of the genuineness or 
adulteration of seeds; the settlement of ques- 
tions as to the best modes of applying natural 
and commercial manures; determinations of the 
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| tion of the station. 


best mixtures of food for farm animals, with | 


reference to the purposes for which they are 
kept; investigations into habits of and remedies 
for insect depredations ;—these and others are 
among the appropriate subjects coming within 
the province of such a station to take hold of. 
Another laudable effort which the Connecticut 
Station has undertaken and which 


deserves 








imitation, is the stimulating of experiments by 
farmers themselves on theirown soils. To facili- 
tate this, it offers to furnish to a limited number 
of persons, willing to make such trials, sets of 
several fertilizers in small packages, accompanied 
by analyses, explanations, directions for using, 
and blanks for recording results. These experi- 
mental sets are furnished at actual cost, and 


| afford one of the most satisfactory modes of 


enabling every farmer to test for himself, on his 
own land, vexed questions as to the fertilizers 
most appropriate to and most needed by it. 

The cost, the method of control, and the situ- 
ation of such an institution, deserve careful 
consideration. 

The Connecticut Station, the only one in 
actual operation in this country, patterned on 
those of Europe, and the wonderful success of 
which has been heretofore referred to by us, 
was established in 1875 by the Legislature of 
that State, which appropriated twenty-eight 
hundred dollars a year for two years, to be 
expended under the direction of the Trustees of 
the University of Middletown,—the university 
tendering free use of its laboratories, &c., Mr. 
Orange Judd donating $1,000 towards the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the station, and another 
citizen of the State the free use of his farm and 
appliances, situated conveniently to the uni- 
versity. The Legislature of the present year 
increased the annual appropriation to $5,000, and 
transferred the station to the Sheftield Scientific 
School of Yale College, where since July it has 
been in operation under the direction of the 
eminent chemist, Prof. 5. W. Johnson. By the 
law of 1875 the station was exclusively under 
the control of the Trustees of the Middletown 
University ; but under that now operative we 
are not sure how its work is directed, as we 
notice among the members of the Board of 
Control some seem to hold ex officio 
positions—a plan seldom working satisfactorily. 

In our State there is no educational institu- 
tion—save one to which we will allude further 
on—which could supply, even if so disposed, the 
necessary facilities for the chemical work to be 
done; and this deficiency would require the 
equipment of a laboratory for the accommoda- 
As at least two chemists 
would certainly be required, besides some other 
assistance, it would not be safe to assume the 
cost of maintenance at less than $5,000 a year. 
The same sum would probably be a fair estimate 
of what is necessary for providing and fitting up 
a suitable laboratory and other rooms, with the 


moderate space of land suited for such series of 
soil-tests as might be instituted. 


who 
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The appropriation by the Legislature of $15,000, 
of which $5,000 would be a permanent invest- 
ment, might very reasonably be expected to save 
to the farmers of the State not less than 
$150,000 a year, and probably from four to five 
times that amount. 

To determine the plan of control best adapted 
to the efficient management of such a station is 
attended with some difficulties 

It is, however, above all things essential that 
the direction shall be in the hands of men dis- 
interested and public-spirited ; that the chemists 
and other officers shall be of 
personal character, and acknowledved scientific 
skill, and that the whole institution shall be 
removed from any connection with politics or 
politicians. 

We await with much interest the action on 


unimpeachable 


this subject of the State Grange, as a body 
largely representing the agricultural classes, and 
its recommendation on the subject of the proper 
control of such a station, should the proposal 
for its erection receive its endorsement. 

The best place, all things considered, for an 
experimental station in Maryland, seems to us to 


be in or near Baltimore city. The colleges in 


the State are all schools of letters rather than of 


science, and there would be no appropriateness 
in attaching it to any one of them. The very 
suggestion of the Agricultural College, as its 
home, would paralyze the scheme in its birth 
unless that institution is itself re-modeled. 

There is a great institution, however, of sufti- 
cient capacity, even in its temporary quarters, 
which might, if it would, give house-room for a 
few years to such an establishment, and which, 
by assuming its entire control and direction, the 
State supplying the funds for its maintenance, 
would raise it far beyond the reach of improper 
influence in appointments, and secure a guaran 
tee of the highest scientific attainments being 
brought into service. 

We refer to the Johns Hopkins University, 
whose president, Dr. Gilman, long connected 
with the Sheffield Scientific School, thoroughly 
of the situation, and 
ought to be willing to give the aid of the new 


understands the needs 


University here which he is moulding into shape, 
as his mother Yale is doing, to the important 


practical work of promoting the advance of 


that great class on whose prosperity the well- 
doing of all other classes depends. 


(a We have received a number of communi- 
cations too late for this issue, which will appear 
in our next. This must prevent any other good 
things from coming forward, 
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Captain Parker and the Agricultural 
College Debt, 


We inquired in our October issue, in view of 
the fuss that had been made about it, whether the 
Agricultural College debt had been entirely paid, 
as Claimed, and whether there were not a num- 
ber of the old debts still standing, including an 
unsatisfied judgment, and whether the accounts 
of the Registrar had been audited by the board- 

To the questions put, Captain Parker, under 


| date of Oct. 24, gives the following answer 
| through the Maryland Farmer : 





1. That the present registrar was only elected 
on the 11th day of September last. The accounts 
of the retiring registrar were audited and the 
chairman of the committee (Mr. Whitman) made 
his report to the board of trustees on that day 

2. There has been no occasion to audit the 
accounts of the present registrar. : 

3. The only unsatisfied judgment | know of is 
a bill sent to the College by the editor of the 
American Farmer, and of which there was no 
record here. He has been informed that if the 
former president or registrar would certify to it, 
it would be paid. 

4. There was a note due “of a larger figure. 
It was taken up on the 7th of this month with 
money paid us by the Comptroller of the State, 
and which was not given us until that time. All 
other notes were paid with the same money 
This sum was. very properly included in our 
assets by the registrar in his report of June 
last. 

5. Advertising accounts due the journals of 
the State are being paid as fast as presented 
The registrar has been forced to write to many 
editors to send their bills, as we find no record of 
them here. 

6. We have no other old bills to pay that we 
know of. Respectfully, 

Wa. H. Parker, President 

To which we rejoin : 

There is no need to attempt to confound the 
two registrars. Col. T. M. Jones was the officer 
referred to, he having held the position during 
the whole of Captain Parker's administration 
up to the time we wrote. He informed us him- 
self on August 9th that his accounts had not been 
audited since he occupied it. We mention 
this to show that the trustees knew of the con- 
dition of the debt and the finances of the college 
only from his and the president’s report,—not to 
reflect on Col. Jones. 

Captain Parker knew perfectly well that we 
held no judgment against the college for the 
amount long due the American Farmer for adver 


| tising, and though he says there was “no re 


cord” of it, his registrar had more than twelve 
months before (August 23, 1876,) acknowledged 
it and promised its early payment by direction 
of the President ; and also that the judgment to 
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which we referred was not satisfied until after 
our allusion to it, namely, on the 8th of October. 
This judgment was held by one of the first 
houses in this city, and we are informed that 
only a few weeks before its payment Captain 
Parker was notified that unless soon satisfied 
execution would issue against the college pro- 
perty. Captain Parker acknowledges the note 
to which we referred, as well as “all other notes,” 
was not paid till October 7th, and that still other 
debts were unpaid when he wrote,—thus justify- 
ing the questions propounded. : 

In his report of June 6th to the trustees, he 
said, not that the assets were sufficient to pay 
the debts, but that “the college is now entirely 
out of debt, (having in two terms paid an old 
debt of $13,274.38,) and with a balance in our 
favor.” 

Yet, as we ascertained, only by accident,—for 
we did not hunt up these facts,—that at the date 
of his report and up to the time we inquired 
about the matter, these debts certainly were still 
unpaid. Whether there were others we did not 
care and did not inquire. 

In connection with Captain Parker's letter it 
will not be amiss to suggest that it would be 
difficult to find any authority of law for the 
payment by the Comptroller of any subsidies to 
this institution, after the action of the Legisla- 
ture in striking them from the appropriation 
bills for the years 1876 and 1877. 


The Maryland Farmer is not pleased with the 
manner in which we present subjects to public 
attention in our pages, and its indignation runs 
away with its discretion 

Let us suggest to it that its publisher, Mr 
Ezra Whitman, possess his soul in patience. 
We never “insinuated,’ or even suspected, 
that it is he who runs the Agricultural College. 
On the contrary, we rather conclude the college 
runs him, from his promptness in dismissing, as 
we hear was the case, in compliance with a de- 
mand from there, his late editor who had the 
independence to state the truth about that mili- 
tary-naval scientific-agricultural institution. 

The reference in our October issue to the 
experiments there made was to expose their 
crudity, puerility and uselessness, and if a ver- 
batim quotation of the professor's own words— 
the only conceivable object of the kind of experi- 
ments aimed at being comparison--shows that on 
the wheat all the fertilizers used were from one 
dealer, and that the only one used on the pota- 
toes were from the same individual, then the 
character of the transaction was sufficiently 
illustrated, even had we made no comment. 








If “Mr. E. B. Whitman’s business is entirely 
separate from Mr. E. Whitman,” a statement we 
‘do not dispute, knowing nothing about it, and it 
;not being germane to the subject we were dis- 
| cussing, it does not affect the fact that the latter 
has frequently, if not regularly, sold the college 
| its supplies of fertilizers, implements, &c., while 
he occupied the fiduciary position of a trustee, 
and was serving during a part of the time at 
| least, not only on the committee ordering the 
purchases, but also on the one passing upon the 
bills; and that this, probably in his estimation 
only a shrewd stroke of business, seems to the 
| “unsophisticated,” exceedingly irregular, in- 
| decorous and improper. The affectation of sur- 
prise that in one instance he should be charged 
|(which he was not) with selling it goods really 
sold by his son, is a characteristically artless but 
| ineffectual way of diverting attention from the 
| many where he was less indirectly concerned. 








Death of S. Sands Mills, 





Col. 8. Sands Mills, who died on the 13th ultimo, 
was the nephew of the senior editor of this 
journal, and was brought up in his family and 
office. He was a partner in the publication of 
the Rural Register and in the office in which the 
American Farmer was printed. Some years 
ago he begun a publication entitled the Farmer 
and Mechanic, afterward changed to the Mary- 
land Farmer ; but his connection with the latter 
has been for some time, we believe. only a nomi- 
nal one 

At the time of his death Col. Mills was Sheriff 
of Baltimore city and also a member-elect of the 
Maryland House of Delegates. He had previ- 
ously held a number of other public positions 
of responsibility; and a tribute to his great 
popularity and his many social virtues was seen 
in the vast outpouring of the people of the city 
at his obsequies,—the funeral being more largely 
attended, it is believed, than any which ever 
took place in Baltimore, the streets along the 
route of its procession being lined with attentive 
and respectful spectators. 


("We have had shown to us a specimen of 
the jewelry advertised in our supplement. It is 
attractive in appearance and design, and, as it is 
distinctly stated to be plated, no one will proba- 
bly be disappointed in purchasing it. 





("Those who have never used them can 
know nothing of the comfort secured in 
country houses, by the use of weather strips to 
exclude drafts. Those offered in the advertise- 
ment elsewhere in this number are claimed to 
be the best and most durable made. 
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The Tramp Nuisance. 


A circular has been issued by a committee of | 


the Prisoners’ Aid Society, expressing its sym- 
pathy with the people of Maryland in the tramp 
pest, and inviting delegates from the different 
counties of the State to a “State convention,” to 
consist of the State’s attorneys and various 
county officers, as well as State boards of health, 
and local committees and others interested in 
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the matter, to be held in this city on the 20th | 
and 2ist of December, to consider the best 
practical method of ridding the State of this | 


nuisance upon the agric “altural ¢ ommunity, and 
uniting upon a suitable bill to be submitted to 


the Legislature at its coming session for that | 


purpose, and also to consider ‘the subject of our 
= and almshouse system generally. 
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Baltimore Markets—December 1. 


QYoutations given below are Wholesale Prices. 

Breadstua ffs.— Flowr— Quiet We quote Howard 
Street Super $4.25 4.75; do. Extra $5.25@6; do. Family 
$6.25(y7.25; Western Super $4@4.75; do. Extra $5@6; do. 
Family $6.25@7 City Mills Super ¢4@4.50: do. standard 
Extra $5.50@6; do. Rio brands Extra $7(@7.25: Spring 
Wheat Flour $5.75@6.50; do. Patent $7@8; Family brands 
$8. 50, Fine $3.50@3.75; Kye Flour $3.75@4; Corn Meal, 
City Mills ¥ ‘bri. $3.10@3.25; do. Westein $1.15@1.30. 

Backwheat Meal.—New York $3@3.25; Pennsy) 
vania $2.75 ¥ 100 Ibs. 

)neaet.—Southern receipts light and dull; Western 
firm and active. We quote Southern red, ordinary to 
good $1.20@1.35;-do. Fultz $1.40@1.45; do. amber, long 
berried $1.46@1.5t; Western No. 3 red, do. $1.34; do. No 
2do. $1.424 (1.42%; do. do. do. Jan. do. $1.44 @1.44% 

Corn.—Dull. We quote Southern white, new 55@62 
cents; do. yellow do. 5i(@62 cents; Western steamer, spot 
Sti, cents; do. mixed, spot, old 644 (@644 cents; do. Dec 
do. 68% cents; do. spot, new 624 cents; do Dec. do. 614g 
cents; do. Jan. do. 60%(@60% cents. 

¢bate.—Steady and firm. We quote Western mixed 36 
(@37 cents; do. bright 38 cents; Southern, fair to good 35 
(w@37 cents; do. prime 38@39 cents. 

Rye.—Light movements. We quote nominally good 
to prime at 634765 cents ¥ bushel. 

May and Straw .—In steady demand for each, with 
liberal supplies, but prices are unchanved, and we still 
quote as follows, viz: Hay— Cecil County $16@17; do. 

rime Pa. and Md. $14@16; do. Western $13@15; do. 

fixed $ 2@14; do. Clover $12. Straw— Wheat $7@8; do. 
Oat $9; do. Rye $13. 

Cotton.— Quiet and steady. 
10% cents: Low Middling 10% 
Ordinary 10%(@10'4 cents; Good Ordinary 10% cents. 

Preovisions.— Demand moderate. We quote: Bulk 
Shoulders, packed, new, 644 cts.; do. C. R. Sides, do., do., 
U% cts.; do. L. C. Sides, do., do., 7% cts.; Bacon Shoul 
ders, do., 8% cts.; do. C. R. Sides, do., 9 cts.; do. Hame, 
sugar-cured, 124 cts.; do. Shoulders, do., 8 cts.; do 
Breasts 10 cts.; Lard, Kefined, trces.,9% cts.; Mess Pork, ¥ 
bri., $14.25. 

Live stoek .— Bef Callle- 
slow. We quote as follows: Best Beeves $5.25(a6.00; 
first quality $4.25@5.25; medium or good fair quality 
$3.90@4.25; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and Cows $3@ 
$3.50; extreme range of prices $3@6; most sales were 
from (¥ 100 tbs ) $3.50@4.75. 

Swine.—Light run; quote 54 @6 cts. ¥ tb. ne 

Sheep.—Keceipts lig st: quote butcher Sheep 3%@4% 
cts. P tb. gross; fat Sheep 5 cts. ¥ tb. 

Buatter.— Active demand for fine grades. 
23@30 cts.; Western choice fresh 21@2 cts. 
Eastern, good to choice new, 13@13 44 cts.; 
11 4@I12% cts. 

Bees —Fresh 22@23 cts.; pickled 17@18 cts 


We quote: Middling 
@10% cents; Strict Good 


Stocks light and market 


N. Y. State 
Cheese.— 
Western do 


Poultry.—Old Chickens $2.75@3.00; young do. $1.50 
@$2.00 ¥ doz. Dressed Turkeys 10@11 cts. ¥ ‘hb. 
Tobaces. The demand for leaf is still coafined 


principally to good and fine selections, which are very 
scarce: but the common sorts. of which the stock here is 
mainly composed, continue very dull. Good grades are, 
however, readily salable at satisfactory prices, but there 
is no general or regular demand at present. Nominal 
quotations are as follows : Maryland inferior and frosted 
$1.50@2; do. sound common $02. 50; do. good do. $4.50@ 
$6.50; do. middling $6.50@7.50; do. good to fine red $8@ 
10; do. fancy $10@15; do. upper country $4@20; Ohio 
inferior to good common $X@3 50. 
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Horse of Mr. Dunham, 98; The Clematis, 103; 
Out-of-doors Rockery, 106; Plans for a Chea 
Fence, 124; Suffolk Swine, of Mr. Smith, 126; 
Houdan Fowls, 131; Farquhar’s Improved 
Gang Piow, 132; Plans for Bedding Plants, by 
A. Brackenridge, 143, 144; Group of Mr. 
Wing’s Southdown Sheep, 169; The Rouen 
Duck, 172; Astilbe or Spire Japonica, 181; 
Mr. Sharpless’ Jersey Prize Cows at the Cen- 
tennial, 202; Berkshire Swine, of Mr. Fulford, 
of Md., 203; Leghorn Fowls, 206; The Thrift, 
or Sea Pink, 213; The Black Poland Fowl, 
244: The Polish Fowls, 283; The Cochins, a 
pair-of, by G. O. B.,305; Rue’s Potato Digger, 
321; Oxford-Down Ram Freeland, 357; Nor- 
folk Red Polled Cattle; a pair of, 367; A Wind- 
mill for Farm Use, 390; The Continental 
Strawberry, 391; Hessian Fly, in its Various 
States, 399; A Dutch Cow, of the Unadilla Val- 
ley Stockbreeders’ Association, 404; Aylesbury 
Ducks, a pair of, 409; Page’s Traction Engine 
and Farm Locomotive, 411; Petunia Grandi- 
flora Fimbriata Flora Peno, 426. 


THE GRANGE. 


, by Dr. M.-P. 
Scott, 2,41, 80; Meetings of the National, 33, 424; 
of the Maryland, 33, 424; by J. T. Moore, 301; 
Officers of the Md., 255; a Large Meeting in 
Pennsylvania, 301; a Pic-nic in Montgomery 
Co., 308; Objects and Uses of the Grange, by 
D. Wyatt ikin, 38; What the Grange Ac- 
complishes, 68; Value of the Grange, 187; 
the Grange in Maryland, 109, 421; the Order of 
Patrons, its Aims and Purposes, by Editor of 
American Farmer, 111; Eastern Shore Gran- 
ges, 116; the Grange not a By tet Or- 
ganization, 145, Self-Appointed Organs of, 
145; Elevated Sentiments in Regard to, 145; 
Patrons Must Read, 145; Mantua Grange, 149; 
Brighton (Md.) Grange, 155, 194, 233; on 
Politics and Political Economy, Report to 
Grange, 371, 422; Montgomery Co, Grange No.7, 
214; Frederick Co., Meeting of a Grange in, 
217; Meeting of Baltimore Co. wea’ and 
Pic-nic, 320, 326; Levin L. Waters’ Address, 
827; V. E. Piollet’s Address, 328; an Opportu- 
nity for the Grange, 424. 


RECIPES. 


Painting Farm-house Floors, 30; A Good White- 
wash, 30; Smoky Stoves, 30; Removing Nuts 
from Bolts, 30; Hams, to Cure, 32; to Prepare 
Onions, 82; Calf’s Head,32; Boiled. B ud- 


W. If. 


on Experimental Stations... . 190 


Sede sees iceee ooeeeee 


diny, 82; Apple Fritters, 32; Health Notes, 32; 
Lampas, te-Cure, 81; ‘Inflammation of a 
Horse’s Eye, 31; Worms in Horses, 31; Colic in 
the Horse, 31; Medicating a Pig, 31; A Good 







L : —— | 
W ool—(See Sheep.) { 
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Liniment, 31; To Cure Heaves in Horses, 92; 


To Keep Cattle Free from Lice, 92; For 
Gapes, Lice on Fowls, Chicken Cholera, 
Against Hawks, 96; Parsnips for Horses, 119; 
For Cattle and Sheep Diseases, 120; To Re- 
move Stains, 124; For Hog and Chicken Chol- 
era, 126; Recipes for Composts for Corn and 
Cotton, by Dr. Janes, of Ga., 132; Bread, the 
Vienna, 163; Hog Plague, by Dr. Briggs, 128, 
168; Swimming a Horse, 172; To Drive Away 
Rats, 183; For Making Grafting Wax, 187; 





INDEX.TO VOLUME VI--NEW SERIES. 


For Mice in Hot-beds, Whitewash for a 
Smoked Ceiling, For Care of Horses, &c., 200; 
For Rheumatism and Headache, 211; To Pre- 
vent Catching Cold, 233; Buttermilk, to Heal 
Ulcers, 262; Cure for Poison Ivy, 286; Char- 
coal for Fattening Turkeys, 305; Dairy Items, 
319; ody Vinegar, by A. P. Sharp, 338; 
For Blind Staggers in Horses, 385; Remedy 
for Crib-biting in Horses, 407; Hog Cholera, 
Description and Remedies for, by Berkshire 
Association, 408. 


A NEW VOLUME 





LEK 


BEGINS 


JANUARY sr, 1878. 





Besides the usual department, new features will be added, intended to make it more 


acceptable and useful than ever. 


eee 


sar Subscription $1.50 a year; five copies $5; Clubs of ten $ro, and an extra. 
copy added FREE. 


SAM’L SANDS & SON, Pusuisness, 


128 BALTIMORE ST.,.BALTIMORE. 





1878--Twelfth Year-~$ 1.60. 


OLDEST! 


("Send 10 Cents for a Sam 





iy 











t NURSERY 


CHEAPEST!! BEST!!! 
Illustrated Magazine for Children. 

» Number and 
Premium List, Subscribe NO W, (Nov. 1877,) 


and get the remaining numbers of this 
yar FREE, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


No, 36 Broomfield St., Boston. 


| Weather Strips, 


ROWNE’S METALLIC AND RUBBER 

WEATHER-STRIPS—the oldest, the 
best, the cheapest in market, Stood 
the test 15 WEARS, They exclude 
COLD DRAFTS around windows and 
doors in winter, keep out dust in 
summer, aud stop rattling sashes, 


We employ e rienced and respon- 
sible Gerken, and guarantee entire 


satisfaction. We send, free of 
charge, men with samples and prices 
to measure and give cost. 

We warrant them good for 5 YEARS, 


Patent Metallic Weather-Sti Go 
812 BROADWAY. N.Y 
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| SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 a YEAR. 65 COPIES $6. 10 COPIES $10, and an extra copv free, 
| : oo 





Sy Sam’ l Sands 4g Son, Dillishew cloneican Yiatme, 


No. 128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 





ESTABLISHED 1819, 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


A JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 
Published Monthly by SAM’L SANDS & SON, 
No. 128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 


: Yat enclosed. .. Dollats, send the Ameouican Hatmet fos I8VE to the addsess below. 
- 

. 

S 

& if 

= | 

< | 

ea 

E 











BEST. 











ee 

For PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND 

“The best practical English Dictionary 
extant.”*— London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 

“A ¢4, 1877. The Dictionary used in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is Webster's Unabridged.” 

‘Indispensable to every student of the English lan- 
guage.”—M. R. Waite, Chief Justice United States. 








ing, many fine W ood-Cut Ifustrations, and one CoLorED 
Piate. A beavtiful Garden Magazine, printed on ele- 
t paper, apd fuli of information. In English and 
erman. Price $1.25 a year: Five copies $5.00. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents 
in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers $1.00. 
ick’s Catalogue,—3@ Illustrations, only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PCATATOGUS 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed 
for 1878 will be sent FREE. in January. to ali who 
apply. Customers of last séaSon need not write for it. 
1 offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed hfuee in America, a large 
portion of which were grown on my #ix seed farms.— 
Printed directions for culltvation on each package. “All 
seed sold from my establiehMent w~tranted to be beth 
fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise I will refil] the order gratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marbichead Squashes. 
the Marblehead “abbages. and a score of other new 
vegetables, 1 invite the patronage of all whoare anxious 
to have their seed direct from the grower, freak; true, and 
of the very best strain. New Vegetables a Spe- 


cialty. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Jersey Cattle for Sale. 





Dundreary 2d, (2784,) over two years old, and 
a very handsome animat. “Also, Bull and Heifer 
Calves, all of good milkng-stock. 
JAS. W. TYSON, 
N. W. Cor. Charles & Lexington sts,, Balto. 





J.G. VALIANT &.CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window-Shades, 


Upholstering. and Cortain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Sam 
to all parts o 


les free!y sent, and first-class workmen sent 
the country. —_ 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 


(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





McGINNIS 





CAPTAIN: L. H. McGINNIS: 


>++@e>> + 


HARROW. 





RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 12TH, 1877. 


Dea® Sik—In answer to your inquiry about the McGinnis Harrow, we take 
pleasure in expressing our higb opinion of its merits. 
We have sold them to the best farmers among our customers, all-ef whom are 


fully satisfied with its work. 


In thorough working of the soil, with moderate draft on the team, we do not 


think your harrows can be excelled. 


Respectfully yours, 


H. M. SMITH & CO. 
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SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
A Large Beautifally Illustrated 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO 
POULTRY, PET SPOCK AND 
GENERAL SPORTING MATTERS. 


Each number contains information usefal to those 
who desire to keep Ponltry. and any variety of Pet 
Stock for pleastire or profit. Also those who are inter- 
ested in the pleavures of the Forest, Field and Stream, 
will find it fall of interesting matter. It has a wide- 
spread circulation in al) sections of the United States. 
especially in the South and West. thus making it one of 
the best advertising mediums inthe counirv for breeders 
of oat, Pet Stock, and dealers in Sportsmen's goods. 
Only $2 per year in advance; specimen copies 20 
cents. Addresae, E. B. HAKTWELL, Publisher, P. O. 
Box 69, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Great chance tomake money. If you 

can’t get gold ) ou can get greenba: ks. 

a We needa person in every town to 

take subseriptionse for the largest, 

cheapest and beet Illustrated family publication in the 
world. Any one can become a enccessful agent. The 
most elegant worke of art given free to eubscribers. 
The price is 80 low that almost everybody subecribes. 
One agent reports making over $150 in a week. A lady 
agent reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. 
All who engage make money fast. You can devote all 
your time tothe business, or only yoursparetime. You 
need not be away from home over night. You can doit 
as wellasothers. Fall particalara, directions and terms 
free. Elegant and expensive Outfit free. If you want 





ECIDED BARGAINS to reduce our Choice 
Breeding Stock of Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Essex, Chester Whites, and Poland- 
Chinese Pigs of ail ages. Also Sheep, Cattle 
and Fancy Poultry. Finest New Breeders’ Manua), 
elegantly illustrated and giving full descriptions of the 
different breeds. Price 25 ceate, 
SEED WHEAT..- A) the best varieties grown 
especially for seed. Also Turnip. Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, Radish, Spinach, and all Seeds for sowing in 


the Fall. Priekiy Comfrey, the most wonder- 
ful forage plant, setts $4.00 per 100; 50 cents extra by 
mail. Seed Catalogue Free. BENSON, BURPEE 


& €O.. Seed Warehouse, 2238 Church Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TRUE FARMER’S PAPER. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER. 


In the Interests of Profitab e Agricuiture, 
IT TREATS OF FACTS. IT 18 THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL, 
Science is Knowledge. Scientificis Knowing: 
only that and nothing more 





| Every intelligent farmer should take it. 


CIRCULATES IN EVERY STATE. 
ce” PRICE ONLY $1.00 A YEAR. 


Send stamp for specimen copy and circular of special 
inducements. 


SCIENTIFIC FARMER CO.,: Boston, Mass, 





profitable work send us your addrese at once. It costs | >7.60 “AGENT'S profits per week. Will 
nothing to trythe business. No one who engages fails | 5 e prove it or forfeit $500. New arti- 
to make great pay. Address‘ The P: ople’s Journal,” | c a er atented. Samples sentfreeto all. Address, 
Portland, Maine. | W. H. CHIDESTER. 218 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
irs FOR ONE DOLLARI'it 
JEWELRY CO.’S CASKET, 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructiors how to become Agents. 
. = . lam 





Our Imperial Casket contains one pair of Lady’s Bracelets, one Roman Neck Chain and Locket,one set 
of Studs, one pair of Sleeve Butions. one Lady's Set ( Ear-rig 


i 


and Pin), ope Seal King, ove engraved “ Friend- 


ship” Ring, one Plain Ring, one embossed Collar Button; all of which are the finest goltd-plate, warran- 
ted to stand the test ef solid gold, and exactly as represented by the encravings tn this annvuncement. 


On receipt of One Dollar we will send this grand array of elegant Jewelry, securely packed 


tiful morocco casket, postpaid. to any address. 
“Having one of the 


in a beau- 


Our illustrated catalogue accompanies every casket free. 
mperial Caskets in our possesst 


on, We must say. that, while the articles are not 


solid gold, they are beautiful imitations and very pretty, each particular piece being equally as good as are 


sold in the city Jewelry stores.’’"—~Ep1tors’ HOME aND Farm 
“ An honorable house, entitled to the confidence of their 


yatrons."—Eprror CurisT1AN WORLD. 


“We endorse the high order of respectability attached to the Steinau Jewelry Co.”"—Ep. Boston GLOBB, 
“To assure our patrons of our responsibility, we refer to any reliable business house in Cincinnati, and 


by permission to the commercial agency of Tappan, McKillop and Co.” 


Mail all orders to 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY, No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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READ THE FOLLOWING SPLENDID OFFER, | 
And send us yout name and address, upon receipt of | 
which we will forward you descriptive circulars. 
Appletons’ Journal, 
Published Monthly, 


| 
Containing descriptive iMustrated artieles on well-known | 
localities ; continued stories by the foremost foreign and | 
American authors; short sketches of travel, history, 
adventure, and romance; reviews of first-class works ; 
bright and —— editorials. The best and cheapest mag- 
azine published. 


The Popular Science Monthly, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, | 
Containing the beat thoughts of the most advanced 
minds in this and other countries: illustrated when 
necessary to further convey their ideas. 
THE 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement, 
Conducted by E. L. and W. J. Youmans, 


Containing the very best articles published in the foreign 
scientific jouruals and reviews. 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES. 
Regular Prices. } 
Appletons’ Journal per annam, $3 00 | 
Appletons’ Journal, with Plate of *Dick- } 


ene im bie Study’, ...s6040+:0046h cops ornde - 40, 
Popular Science Monthly............-.++ . 5 00 | 
— Science Monthly Snpplement.. = 3 00 

e will send the above-named magazines to one | 


address for one it. for $9.50; with Plate of “Dickens 
in his ~~ $10.00. 
Popular Science Monthly and Appletons’ 

OUTER 6060s cocccccsqocssesces -seccgesys one year, $7 20 
Popular Science Monthly and Appletons’ 

ournal, with Plate of “Dickens in his 


Steady”. anadaceess. Rcdeieeres cepace-. oe . 8 00 | 
Popular Science Monthly and Popular | 
Science Monthly Supplement........... - 7 00 | 
Appletons’ Journal Popular Science 
onthly Supplement.................... * 5% 
Appletons’ Journal and Popular Science 
onthly My ap eee with Plate of 
“Dickens in his Study”..... . Absowccve. is 6 00 


Any person sending us four subscriptions to either 
magazine, with amount for the same, will be entitled to 
a copy gratis; that is, five copies of Appletons’ Journal 
will be sent as you may direct = receipt of $12.00; 
five copie of The Popular Science Monthly, for $20.00. 
Address all communications to 

D. APPLETON & CO., Pus.isuErs, 
549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





| Wm. Callen Bryant. 














It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for 
eagerly by the youug folks, and read with interest by 
the older. Its purpoee is tu interest while it amuses; 
to be judicious, practical. sen-ible, and to have really 
permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsome. illustrated, and has for contributore 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Dinah Maloch Craik 
James T. Fields, J.G. Whittier, 
Rebecca H. Davis, Louise C, Moulton, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, (. A. Stephens, 
Edward Everett Hale, Harriet P. Spefford, 
A.D. T. Whitney, 


Lod'sa M. Alcott. 


Its reading is adapted ‘o the old and young; is very 
comprehensive in ite character. It vives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life. 
Editorials upon Car- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Tepics, Selections for Declia- 
Historical Articles. mation, 
Biograph’! Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzies, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subseription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read this 
advertisement. 


PERRY. MASON & CO. 
41 Tempte Place, Boston. 








CANFIELD, 
Waiches, Diamonds 





BRO. & CO. 
and Rich Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Strects, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
American, English and Swiss Watches, Clocks and Bronzes, 


FANS, OPERA GLASSES, SPECTACLES and FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Communion Services for Churches. 
te HOLIDAY GOODS A 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs furnished. 
Watches carefully repaired. 


Schools a specialty. 


AMERICAN CLOCKS. 
SPECIALTY. 
Badges and Medals for Colleges and 
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U.G. MILLER & CO. | 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. | 

Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal] discount 
made tothose w a gy to se!| again. 


The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS FOR SALE. 


Three litters of young Pigs ; the oldest litter 
numbers eleven Pigs, very superior animals, of 
ood st ck ; the two younger litters were sired 
y imported boars and out of very fine young 
sows. They will be ready for delivery, accord- 
ing to age, the last week in September, second 
week in October and first week in November. 











Also, one sow Shoat, six months old, out of 
ood stock,—now rcady for delivery. Stock 
urnished true to representation. Prices moder- 
ate. Orders solicited. Address 

T. T. GORSUCH, 
GLENCOE, BALTIMORE County, Mp. 


— | 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 





The subscriber offers for sale a select Jot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock Imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochrarm of Canad», T. 8. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to deecription ard pedigree, 
which will be forniehed on application. Orders so- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


times. 
THOS, J. LEA. 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. 








EVON CATTLE, SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER snp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIREBand ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 
All bred from the miost noted and fashionable 

. strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester ard Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 





Tolersville, C.& O. R. R., Va. 


FOR SALE. 


BERKSHIRES | 


OF THE 


Best Strains of Blood. 





Several imported BOARS and a number of 
imported SOWS used in the herd—among others 
would name SMYTHE-TO-WIT, first prize at 
Swindon, England; COMPTON, first at Har- 
ford Co. Show, 1876; the three LADIES PLY- 
MOUTH, first at the Centennial; QUEEN 
OF LINDEN, first at Harford Co. Show, 1875 
and 1876; also, OCTAVIA, LADY LINDEN, 
SARACEN CHIEF, and other prize- winners. 

Pedigrees and further particulars furnished on 


application. 
ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BELAIR, MD. 


When writing, say where seen. 


Z. C. DANIEL, 


s" and Breeder of Thoroughbred Stock. I am 
Geetia Thoroughbred Poland.China and Essex 
hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Light Brabmas, White “yy 
White-faced Black Spanish and Dark Crested Ducks. 
All carefully boxed and delivered at Depot with feed 
for destination. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every particu'ar. 
Bronze Turkey Eg “rr Setting 
f 


ee SR errr rr ra 0 4 
White Leg MD Ud. thee i heehee 300 -* © 2B. 
White-faced B'ack Spanish Evgs........ 20." wb. 
Dark Crested Duck BD ~.05 Bowe rs 6B. 


Eege carefully boxed and delivered at Express office. 
For further particulars address 
Z. C. DANIEL, 
TwrmMan’s Store P. V., 
Spottsyivania Co., Va. 


~ PANCIERS’ JOURNAL. 


A Ma@azine dev: ted to the Feathered World, the stu- 
dent of nature and the interests of home. 

ILLUSTRATED with finely-executed onarevians. See 
8 imen of our cagravings in this number in Poultry 

ment.) Ite contributuré embrace the eminent 
fanciers of the country. 

The recognized authority on Poultry, Pigeons, Pets, 
&c. $1.50 per year. Specimen copy sent prepaid for . 
15 cents. Address 
ap FANCISRS’ JOURNAL, Hartford, Conn. 

r—) a Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$5 = $1 P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 
o6m New York. 


feb 





136 Baltimore Street 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 


LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8T. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways ~~ 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and EBIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA. 


WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 


BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





2” Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- | 
vate tesidences through to destination. 
Parlor Car acrommodations secured. 

Throu h tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany's offies, 


At Depot N. C, Railway, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P, FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager. Gen’! Passenger 
Penna. and N. C 





Sleeping oes | 


N. E, Commer Baltimore and Calvert Stree, 


‘The Nurseryman’s Lirectory. 


A REFERENCE BOOK 
OF THE 
NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS, SEEDSMEN, 
TREE DEALERS, HORTICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT MAKERS, &c., 
of the United States. 





Volume II Ready January 1, 1877. 





Advertising rates low. Address the publishers for 
space and prices. The book is indispensable for rh 
ureeryman, Florist. or Seedsman in t 


gives the Nemes: a Office, and Business of thowe en 
| gaged in any of the departments o é Nureery e 
a Post Offices. 


oy 4 arranged by States and 
making the Book of easiest —— Price -00 
percopy. Address D. SCOTT & 


avr J Pablishgers < Galena, Ihlineieg 
VIRGIN IA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN. 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for sale npwarde of 12,000 acres of land, 
Ff Ha in one of the most desirable .egione of Eastern 
Tginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. ate oer 


CHAMPION 


HOG RINGER, RINGS AND HOLDER. 





Only Double Ring ever invented. 


The onl poe will aliocally keep HOGS 
en rock. Mask pet ints in the nose. 
Ringers, 100. Holders, 75c. 





BmR~ wwnNn’s 


|HOG AND PIG RINGER AND RINGS. 


, Only Single Ring in the market that closes on 
UNION. DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, | the outside of the nose. No sharp points in the 


| nose to keep it sore. 


CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ills. 





CEOreem sc 


Or 
TC 
PR 
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TOBACCO oGREWS § PALES. 


TO. TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


sae A complete set of New Patterns, warranted to work 
* true, of all the different Sizes and Styles, always on hand at 
my Iron Foundry. 


JANES BATES, 


Send for Price-List. Cor. Pratt and President Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
Celebrated Clothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING. AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call’ your special attention. They will send on ees their improved and 
* accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c:, &c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEDR ch CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers-in Men’s aud ‘es Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


d-ly 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET. Baltimore, Md. 
RE Sh TE AT ok oh E.R ae RR 


ONT VUE WARDS 
oulTRY & 
BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. 


-eGOooD BIRDS AT LOW PRICHS. 
Send for Fall Circular with Great Variety of Chicks for sale. 


Orders booked now, Chicks for sale after September 15. IT COSTS NO MORE 
TO RAISE GOOD FOWLS“PHAN POOR ONES, AND GOOD STOCK WILL 
PRODUCE GOOD BIRDS. ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 























PURE-BRED 


POULTRY, 
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WE “SNOT 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


IoRN ER’'S 


CONCENTRATED 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE, 


Made of the best and most concentrated materials, and porsesses in 'a high degree all the virtues of 
PERUVIAN GUANO and BONE DUST combined. Rich in Ammonia and Soluble and Pre- 
cipitated Phosphoric Acid. Unequalled 1 for Wheat, Oats and other crops. 


PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 


Bone Dust and Bone Meal, 


“The Standard in America.” 
AMMONIA. «......-0:0eeceeeeeees 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... s+ 54 


TOBACCO SUSTAIN. 
DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol and Chemicals, 
FOR MAKING SUPER-PHOSPHATES and FERTILIZERS. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. & CO. 
54 S GAY STREET. BALTIMORE. 


1877. 
ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. ? 


ORNAMENTAL, FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 
We ievite the attention of PLANTERS and AMATEUR CULTIV mye oped to Spe bane of the following: 


STA ABD and DWARF PEARS.— 2, 3 and ayeene ears old, of Fae X55 of nt in 
Fetal APPLES-—Standard and Dwarf. HE Emmien Stanasse. a Deer 


a beari 
PLUM CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, APRICOTS, GRAPEVINES in great variety, cagetbe? 
with Sort: kinds vi Small Fruits. 

AMENTAL TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS, EVERGREENS,—of which we have 
the most extensive variety tn Maryland. ROSES, and all other popular bedding-out plants known to the trade. 
60,000 OSAGE ORANGE and other Plants sultable for Hedges. 

SPECIAL: hy nae ibento oe Rocky minapeie bene Spurred 
2 Catalogues forwarded on application. Orders by Mail promptly attended to; all goods delivered in Baki- 


more free of charge. 
mar W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 
THE IMPROVED 


Lion Feed Masticator 


Is the test feed economi- 
zer inthe world! It pulver- 
izes and crushes fodder so as 
to make every particle availa- 
ble food. It is also a very 
superior Hay and Straw Cut 
ter; being so arranged as to 
cut several different lengths. 
For particulars and prices, 
address 
E. WAGONER, 
Westminster, Md. 
I also manufacture the cel- 
ebrated Triple-Geared Pelton 
Horse-Power, all sizes. 
Good responsible live Agents 
wanted. 
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~ BUCKEYE Mo WER au REAPER, 


s@y-THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON TRE MARKET, 
ONE.FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND KEAPBRS-MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” {§ A FRONT CUT MACHINE. 


SWEEPSTAKIS THRBOHER AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshmen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 
Threshman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having nee 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE: 


Awarded first Premium at Cimefnnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland — cultural Society, 1874 ; Silver 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 





Meda! at Virginia State Agricultura! Society, 1874: North Carolina State Fair, and others. Thoroughly war- 
ranted in every respect, and €®peciaily adapted to wants of Treshmen, Sawirg T umber, Farm Le, Pe 

itcnjar Saw, Mills, Wheel Hose Rake, N ze etare Corn and Cob Mi New 
York Hay P aetier Mit} Stone}, Bolting Cloths, Rurcka andotlenSmat Meek rd 


Spindles, Mill Picks, Portab e Farm and Grist Mills, Bickford & Huffman Grain and 
Fate, § bens ware Bulter; Hirdie Cotton Gin, ‘&é! ) 


BT ‘Wood Pumps 


WITH PATENT CAST-IRON CYLINDER, 
Warranted; not: to cut out like the GALVAN- 
IZED-FRON-LINED \CELINDERS, oF cate 
off) as willy the PORCELAIN-LINED - GYL- 











Every Pumy Provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezing Attachment. 


—_— 






NOE. SAIS ATRL OR , 


WSN 
SEND. FOR CATALOGUE ° PRICE-LIST. 


a 4 THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 


ta Priees and Descriptive Uirculars Farnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line, 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light St., Baltimore. 
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S. H. SLIFER. M. WOODWARD. 


S. H. SLIFER & Co. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


FIELD, VEGETABLE SIEDS, 
AND HARDWARE, 
Send for Circulars. 178 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


"By Eclipse Windmill. 
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The Eclipse Victorious at Centennial 


JNO. H. BUXTON, Sole Agent, 


No. 46 E. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


t@ Also PUMPS, HYDRAULIC aanaae PIPE FITTINGS, &c. SPECIAL ATTENTION 
OUNTRY TRADE. 


GHORGE PAGE: c& 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


Stationary Steam Engines and Boi ers, Patent Portable 


Circular Saw Mills, 


Sach, Muley and Gang Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, 
Shafting. re th &c. &. {~~ AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 
SPECI LTY th, Shingle and Barre) Machinery, Leffel Turbine 
Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery. all kinds; Tanite Emery 
+ Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Todls and 
= Mill Supplies Generally. 

> Agents for NICOLS, por & CO.”8 VIBRATOR 

Teese MACHIN 
COMPLETE TH HIN G OUTFITS FURNISHED. 

ge" Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List._ gg 
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10 THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Established] A. 5B. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


?remiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronses, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


er No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 

The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, to ~ 

be found in the United States.—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 

evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 


we __.WM. CORSE & SONS, 
rtm P. 0. Bex 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT. CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 


‘*it Prevents Smut.”’ 











The more it is tried the more popular it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IMPROVER OF THE SOIL. 

t@” SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 


Agent for the Manufacturer, 


Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and ; 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the a 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


BURNS é& SLILOAN, 
Wo. 132 Light Street Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 
Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


PUR, Eo 


FERTILIZERS. 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, 
STaG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 


66° Oil Vitriol, German Potash Salts, Pure Chemicals for making Super-Phos- 
phate at the lowest market price. 


R. J. BARKER & Co. 


36 and 38 CHARLES STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For special terms to Grangers, apply fo RUFFIN, SUIPHIN & CO., Richmond, Va.; 
JAS. P. mastenee to Alexandria, Va.; H. 0. DEVRIES, Baltimore, Md. 


P.: DIGHKEYy 


Pret: 
FANNING MILL and SEPARATOR. 


Received the Highest Award at. the Centennial, 


No. 1 Farm Fan. Sieves, 24 inches wide, $30 
No. 2 Farm Fan Sieves, 22 inches wide, $28 
No. 3 Farm Faw Sieves; 30’ méhes wide, $35 


BEING. PROPRIETORS OF THE 


‘*PATAPSCO NURSERIES, 


SELUATED ONE MILE SOUTH OF BALTIMORE, 
WE ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, Shrubbery, 
ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, &c. 


In, quantities to suit.. Our stock of 


PEACH, APPLE, PSAR, PLUM and CHERRY TREES, for Fall and Spring Planting, 
» and fine, qahreing all the yarieties, both new and old, which have proved themselves 
' _ * GROMWELL & CONCDON, 


No. 51 Light Street, Baltimore, 
s@x-Implement, Seed and Nursery Catalogues sent free on application. 





























| Chesapeake Chemical Works, 


eS 


SALT CARE. ()| | VITR | () juan SODA. ° 
ulp a 
KAINIT. CHLOREALIUM 
(Sulph. Potash.) (Mariate Potash. 
MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 


ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


To those who want to manipulate their own Phosphates, we offer 
a full line of PURE MATERIALS. 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 
DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 
































, R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
| Cilemical Fertilizer Manulactnrers 


32 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, 


Are now preparing the following POPULAR BRANDS OF FER- 
| TILIZERS for the WHEAT CROP, containing all the essential 
elements necessary to the growth of that import ant crop. 


“SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO. 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, 


An article specially prepared for Wheat, and sold on satisfactory 

terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 

ast four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 

ORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEXANDRIA, LYNCHBURG 
and BALTIMORE. 


Raw, Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash sally, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


| ‘E@r SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
| S. W. Cor. South and Witer Sts., 





BALTIMORE, MD. 





























